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A 

Borrower 

and 

Lender 

Be 


A  man  of  letters  cannot  sur\'i\e  under  the  inverted  fish-bowl 
of  an  isolated  life.  He  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  artists  who 
wrote  before  him  for  plots,  themes  and  character  types,  and, 
even  if  he  rash-judges  himself  "unfit  to  herd  with  men"  or  spends 
his  life,  like  the  poetess  Emily  Dickenson,  looking  around  the 
hedges  of  her  back  yard,  his  mind  must  come  into  friction  with 
the  Literature  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  experiments  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  must  read  widely,  imitate  btjldly  and  then, 
in\"ent. 

There  exists  an  invisible,  loose-knit  brotherhood  among  all 
authors ;  what  is  one  man's  novel  may  become  another  man's 
poem — so  free  is  the  interplay  of  ideas  and  themes  in  the  literary 
atmosphere.  Every  beginner  serves  an  apprenticeship  under 
many  masters  until  his  mind  is  kneaded  into  a  shape  consonant 
with  his  age  and  own  personality.  The  completely  original 
author  is  non-existent  and  a  new  literary  epoch  is  never  new, 
but  is  born,  "full-blown"  from  the  brow  of  the  God,  "Influence." 

The  sonneteers  of  the  early  Renaissance  went  straight  to 
Petrarch  and  the  Italian  school,  and  with  little  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, used  the  same  themes  and  metres ;  ior  their  pastoral 
poems,  Theocritus  and  Virgil  furnished  plots,  mythobjgy  and 
an  easily  transferable  rustic  setting. 


Naturalism,  a  literar\-  creed  perfected  1)}'  Zola  in  the  1860's, 
appeared  some  decades  later  in  Dreiser's  Sister  Carrie. 


Hundreds  of  poems  have  been  written  in  England  alone 
wherein  the  poet,  in  a  digression  or  with  the  whole  poem,  pays 
a  literary  debt  to  the  man  who  inspired  and  instructed  him. 
Chaucer  hails  Boccaccio  and  Dante,  Spenser  turns  back  to 
Chaucer,  Keats  acknowledges  Spenser  as  the  framer  of  his 
musico-sensuous  \'erse.  It  is,  likewise  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  Paradise  Lost  without  the  King  James  Bible,  and  an  Aeneid 
without  Homer  or  T.S.  Eliot's  "Four  Quarters"  apart  from 
Dantes  Commedia  Divina. 

Aside  from  the  more  obvious  need  of  an  author's  writing 
habituall}-  to  write  skillfully,  the  aspiring  novelist  or  essayist 
must  read  everything  in  print — picking  books  and  subjects 
wherever  his  whim  leads  him.  A  lesson  may  be  derived  from 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  who  learned  the  fine  points  of  their 
craft  from  the  inside  out,  acting  in  and  producing  the  plays  which 
they  wrote.  By  the  same  token,  to  write  poetry,  one  must  read 
poetry — to  write  fiction,  read  everything  from  ship  logs  to  seed 
catalogues ! 

There  is  no  larceny  inA'ohed  in  snatching  ideas  as  long  as 
they  appear  transfigured  somewhat  by  the  imagination.  Shaw, 
whose  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  and  Pygmalion  brand  him  as  a  bit 
of  a  pilferer,  defends  the  glorious  tradition  of  artistic  plagiarism 
by  saying  that  people: 

who  regard  the  function  of  a  writer  as  "creati\"e"  must 
surely  be  the  most  illiterate  of  dupes.  The  province  of  the 
fictionist  is  a  common  which  no  man  has  the  right  to  en- 
close. I  cultivate  that  common  myself  and  when  someone 
else  claims  to  ha\e  grown  a  new  plant  there,  different  from 
all  the  rest,  I  smile  sardonically  knowing  that  the  self  same 
plant  grows  in  all  our  plots  and  grew  there  before  he  was 
born. 

And  when  he  discovers  in  my  plot  a  plant  which  he  has 
raised  in  his  own  or  seen  in  his  neighbors  and  thereupon 
cries  out  'Stop  Thief  Stop  Plagarist !  Stop  picker  of  other 
men's  brains !'  I  only  smile  the  widelier.  What  are  brains 
for  if  not  to  be  picked  by  me  and  the  rest  of  the  world?  In  my 
business  I  know  me  and  te,  but  not  meum  and  tuum. 

JEAN  BAUMGARTEN  '61 


There's  been  a  rash  of  new- 
paint  on  the  fences  in  the  neigh- 
borhood lately,  so  I  really  should 
have  known  what  it  meant  when 
the  little  woman  came  toward  me 
with  that  look  in  her  eye.  It 
wouldn't  have  done  me  any  good 
anyway,  because  the  next  thing 
I  know,  I'm  out  in  front  of  the 
house  painting  a  fence.  Well,  it's 
a  good  day,  so  I  figure  it  won't 
be  too  baci  .  .  .maybe  .  .  .  and  I 
settle  down  to  work. 

As  I  said  before,  it's  a  good  day, 
the  sun  is  shinin',  and  the  birds 
is  singin'.  You  kn(jw,  usually  I 
don't  notice  things  like  this,  but 
no  one  could  of  missed  them  on 
a  day  like  this.  I  mean,  I  can 
appreciate  things  just  as  good  as 
the  next  guy,  when  I  get  time  to 
notice  them. 

Well  anywa}',  here  I  am  paint- 
in'  awa}'  and  saying  hello  to 
everyone  goin'  by  and  singin'  at 
the  top  of  my  lungs  when  I  get 
the  feelin'  that  I'm  bein'  watched. 
So  I  look  behind  me  and  there 
must  be  about  fifteen  kids  stand- 
in'  there  watchin'  me  with  their 
mouths  hangin'  open  like  they 
was  losin'  their  chins  and  their 
eyes  wide  open. 

"Boy!''  I  say  to  myself,  "What 
an  opportunity  for  a  guy  who's 
read  Tom  Sawder."  But  I'm  not 
plannin'  on  facin'  a  bunch  of 
screamin'  mothers  with  cleanin' 
tickets  in  their  hands  so  I  curl) 
my  thoughts. 

I  settle  back  to  my  paintin', 
feelin'  good  with  all  this  admira- 
tion, but  this  ends  soon  because  I 
find  out  why  they're  lookin'  at 
me.  This  cute  little  kid  walks  up 
and  ask  me,  "How  did  vou  get  so 
dirty?" 

Well,  I'm  all  set  to  tell  her  how 
I  got  dirty  what  with  sittin'  on 
the  ground  to  paint  the  fence  and 
all,  but  I  realize  I  still  got  a  lot 


Of 


Saturday 
Afternoon 


of  paintin'   to  do,  so  I  just  says, 
"I  dunno." 

"Well,"  she  says,  "You  sure  are 
dirty !"  And  with  that,  she  walks 
ofif  with  the  rest  of  the  kids  trail- 
in'  behind  and  I  heave  a  sigh  of 
relief  watchin'  then  go  and  I  lean 
against  the  fence  to  rest  my  arm. 
This  is  a  mistake  as  I  lean  against 
part  of  the  fence  that  I  already 
painted  and  end  up  loc^kin'  like 
a  pair  of  Siamese  twins,  one  of 
which  got  switched  somehow.  But 
I'm  still  undaunted  and  the  fence 
is  still  unpainted  so  even  if  I  do 
look  like  a  black  and  white  soda, 
I  keep  goin'. 

Well,  about  half  an  hour  later, 
this  ccjuple  comes  walkin'  up  the 
block  and  stop  to  have  an  argu- 
ment that  develops  into  a  real 
rhubarb  right  in  front  of  our 
house. 

"You're  unreasonable!"  she 
leanin'  on  the  fence  next  to  my 
hand-painted  "Wet  Paint"  sign. 
"Fleep  is  obviously  better." 


"Fleep's  a  creep!"  replies  her 
friend  and  this  must  be  his  only 
defense  because  he  keeps  savin' 
it  over  and  over  again,  "Fleep's 
a  creep !  Fleep's  a  creep !  Fleep's 
a  .  .  .  " 

She  hit  him  with  this  trunk 
she's  carryin'  and  he  makes  a 
noise  like  a  broken  phonograph 
and  runs  down  for  the  moment. 
Unfortunately,  I  pick  this  moment 
to  announce  my  presence  by 
sneezing  and  this  makes  me  fair 
game.  She  sticks  her  head  through 
the  fence  and  glares  at  me. 

"What,"  she  says,  "do  you 
mean  eavesdropping  on  a  private 
conversation?" 

"Lady,"  I  says,  "I  ain't  eaA-es- 
droppin'  on  no  conversation,  Fm 
just  tryin'  to  get  this  here  fence 
painted." 

"Oh  !  Well  what  do  you  think 
about  Fleep?" 

Well,  at  this  point,  Fm  not  sure 
whether  Fleep  is  a  new  breakfast 
or  bug-killer  or  what,  so  I  savs, 
"Huh?" 


"Fleep!"      she 
Fleep,  Fleep !" 


says,      "Fleep, 


W^ell,  Fm  a  friendl}'  sort  of  guy, 
not  one  to  refuse  to  go  along  with 
a  gag  so  I  says,  "Fleep."  How  was 
I  to  know  it  wasn't  some  new  fad 
or  somethin',  you  know,  like  this 
beatnik  talk  that's  goin'  around? 

"W^ell,  what  do  _\'ou  think  of 
him?"  she  asks. 

Fm  in  a  real  cooperative  mood 
what  with  it  bein'  so  nice  out  so 
I  says,  "He's  a  real  cool,  man." 
You  know,  goin'  along  with  the 
gag- 
She  looks  at  me  like  Fm  flippin' 
my  cork  or  somethin'  and  tries  to 
pull  her  head  out  of  the  fence.  But 


she's  tryin'  too  hard  and  she  ends 
up  stuck  like  Stengel  in  the  last 
of  the  ninth.  I  got  a  little  nervous 
and  I  started  pushin'  on  her  head 
and  she  screams,  "Don't  touch 
me,  don't  touch  me." 

Her  husband  gets  an  earful  of 
this  line  and  he  gallops  around 
the  fence  toward  me  like  a  taxi 
driver  at  forty-second  street.  I 
take  one  look  at  him  and  fold  up, 
so  he  trips  over  me,  hits  her  square 
on  the  head  and  jolts  her  out  of 
the  fence.  She  ends  up  across  the 
sidewalk  wrapped  around  a  tree. 
He  gets  up  and  staggers  after  her 
mutterin'  somethin'  about  Fleep 
being  a  creep.  The  last  I  see  of 
them,  they're  headin'  up  the  street 
but  I  can  still  hear  him  until  they 
reach  the  corner. 

Well,  there  wasn't  much  else 
I  could  expect  to  happen,  scj  I 
went  back  to  the  fence  again.  By 
the  time  I  got  through,  it  was  an 
even  split  between  the  fence  and 
me.  In  fact,  if  I  stand  in  front  of 
it  and  hold  my  breath,  you  can't 
even  see  me.  But  the  front  of  the 
house  locjks  nice  so  Fm  satisfied. 

I'm  just  finishin'  cleanin'  up 
when  the  guy  next  door  drives  up 
and  parks  his  heap  in  front  of  my 
door.  He  hauls  this  big  fish  out 
of  the   back  of  his  car  and   says, 

"Man,  Herb,  you  shovdda  seen 
the  fight  this  baby  put  up.  You 
ain't  never  seen  such  excitement 
as  when  you  got  a  really  big  one 
hooked." 

Me,  I  look  at  him  and  at  his 
fish,  and  I  says,  "I  don't  need  no 
excitement,  Ed.  I  don't  know 
nothin'  about  things  like  that.  I 
just  paint  fences." 

CATHY  LEFFLER  "63 


THE    SPHINX 

SHEILA  WHELAN  '61 

'It  is  in  silence  that  great  thoughts  arise 
and  great  things  are  accomplished." 
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To  the  American  mind  solitude  represents  a  pathological 
condition  or  more  commonly  is  equated  with  isolation.  Conse- 
quently it  connotes  estrangement  from  society  for  violation  of 
justice,  or  for  mental  or  physical  disturbances  which  may  have 
social  repercussions.  It  is  regarded  as  a  deviation  from  the  norms 
society  has  established  for  its  members. 

Americans  have  a  strong  social  self-consciousness.  This  aware- 
ness creates  a  paradoxical  situation ;  the  individual  simultaneous- 
ly strives  for  distinction  and  for  identification  with  the  social  or 
intellectual  eschelon. 

The  current  emphasis  on  group  participation  tends  to  ostra- 
cize the  poet  from  society.  Because  he  is  constantly  thinking 
on  a  higher  plane,  his  attitude  towards  the  practical  considera- 
tions may  be  one  of  disdain  or  indifference.  What  is  interpreted 
as  his  inability  to  concentrate  in  a  group  may  actually  be  his 
tremendous  preoccupation  with  an  emotive  idea,  his  striving  to 
determine  the  significance  and  relationship  of  his  experience. 
But  his  quest  for  meaning  is  not  merely  a  philosophical  one;  in- 
tuitiveness  of  perception  and  sensitivity  of  emotion  combined 
with  the  catalyctic  agent  of  imagination  make  his  odyssey  a 
markedly  poetic  one. 

Despite  his  aloofness  the  true  poet  shares  an  intimate  kin- 
ship with  nature  and  with  human  nature.  His  poetry  presents 
an  aggrandizement  of  interior  experience,  an  assumption  of  ex- 
terior experience  into  the  core  of  his  being. 

The  necessary  estrangement  from  the  prosaic  may,  in  aliena- 
ting the  poet  from  society,  produce  in  him  a  gnawing  loneliness, 
a  relentless  craving  for  the  sympathy  of  kindred  spirits.  But 
oftentimes  this  desolation  of  spirit  causes  him  to  produce  his 
finest  work.  At  all  costs  the  poet  must  preserve  a  vast  quiet 
around  his  being.  It  is  in  that  stillness  that  he  tastes  sweet  fruits 
and  bitter  herbs.  Then  let  his  verse  shout  out  from  the  silence  so 
that  falling  upon  the  listening  heart  it  may  stir  it  to  think  and 
feel  beautifully. 
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SUMMER    FLOWERS 

don't  know  wh}-  I'm  writing  this,  it  seems 
like  it  happened  so  long  ago,  or  it  may  be  that  it 
never  happened  at  all. 

It  was  early  summer  in  Paris — a  heyday  season 
celebrated  by  "seltzer  water"  poets  and  a  thousand 
foolish  songs.  Yet  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  a  certain 
freshness  and  the  feeling  of  some  new  beginning. 
I  had  been  working  on  a  canvas  in  the  Tuillaries 
impatiently  struggling  over  the  elusive  shape  of  a 
clump  of  Yews,  scraping  the  oil  first  this  way,  then 
that,  shading  here,  lightening  the  corner  where  the 
sun  hypothetically  shone.  It  was  a  perfect  setting  to 
start  some  new  venture,  a  new  work  of  art,  a  new 
Romance.  Perhaps  that's  what  I  was  anticipating, 
when  a  young  girl,  obviously  American  sat  down 
in  the  park  a  few  yards  away  from  me,  took  out  a 
small  book,  again  obviously  American  by  its  faded 
and  characterless  cover,  and  began  paging  through. 

I  thought  to  myself,  "What  every  Frenchman 
knows !"  and  smiled  rather  confidently  at  the 
thought,  I  must  admit. 

She  was  small — small  feet,  small  almost  childish 
hands  and  her  unpretentious  print  dress  gave  her 
the  appearance  of  an  ingenue  in  some  Restoration 
Comedy.  Her  eyes,  distracted  occasionally  from  the 
page  were  wide,  vacant,  but  very  sad.  I  stared  and 
unconsciously  dropped  my  brush  and  for  a  moment 
she  looked  at  me  frankly  and  turned  away.  Glancing 
at  her  watch, she  drew  on  a  demi-glove,  got  up  and 
quickly  walked  away.  I  didn't  see  her  again  for  two 
weeks. 

The  light  got  poorer  in  the  park  and  rain  was 
threatening  so  I  threw  a  soiled  canvas  sheet  over 
the  drying  landscape,  folded  up  my  easel  and  walked 
across  the  park  to  my  apartment  on  the  Rue 
Muguet.  I  could  hear  Charlene  working  in  the 
kitchen  as  I  threw  my  hat  and  coat  across  the  sofa 
and  laid  the  painting  against  the  wall. 

"You're  early.  Darling,"  and  she  crossed  the 
room  to  kiss  me  lightly  on  the  forehead.  I  pulled 
her  closer  to  me  because  she  was  so  lovely  that  day, 
her  gray  eyes  and  small  impish  mouth  looked  warm 
and  gave  me  a  feeling  of  peace — a  transient  peace. 
She  was  quite  lovely  in  her  white  silk  blouse  with  a 
narrow  string  of  pearls  around  her  throat. 

"I  see  you're  finally  wearing  my  pearls." 

"I  wouldn't  wear  anyone  else's,  Silly !  You  look 
tired  dear;  sit  down  and  I'll  make  you  a  Martini." 

Alright,  but  go  easy  on  the  Vermouth." 
"You  know  I'm  an  artist  with  a  cocktail  shaker. 
By  the  way,  my  incredulous  friend,  have  you  decid- 
ed where  we're  going  to  dinner  tonight?" 
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"O  God,  I  forgot,  but  Fni  too  tired  to  get  into 
my  "smoking".  Wouldn't  you  rather  send  out  for 
something?" 

She  turned  slowly  around  with  a  disappointed 
look  on  her  face. 

"But  Jean,  I  promised  Louise  and  Charles  that 
we  would  meet  them  some  night  this  week."  She 
walked  across  the  room  and  sat  down  on  my  knees. 
I  surrendered. 

"You  know  I'm  defenseless,"  I  said  in  mock 
heroics.  "I'll  do  anything  you  want.  She  threw  her 
head  back  and  hissed  at  the  ceiling: 

"Then  marry  me." 

I  am  a  rather  happy  man.  I  am  content  with 
very  simple  pleasures — my  town  house,  the  small 
hunting  lodge  which  Charlene  and  I  rented  every 
fall.  My  maternal  grand-mother  left  me  with  a  home 
in  Bordeaux  and  a  substantial  sum  in  stocks  which 
established  me  as  a  man  of  leisure  if  you  care  to 
look  at  it  that  w^ay.  I  paint  because  I  get  bored  and 
because  I  have  a  small  talent  in  that  direction.  But 
to  continue  with  my  narrative,  Louise  returned 
our  invitation  a  few  weeks  later  by  inviting  us  to 
dinner  at  her  apartment.  Louise  had  the  knack  of 
inviting  just  enough  people  to  make  the  evening 
slightly  uncomfortable  and  her  dinner  table  reached 
the  length  of  a  rather  hall-like  room.  Feeling  like 
a  Norse  warrior  at  a  victory  feast,  I  settled  down  at 
the  far  end  of  the  table  and  waited  for  the  maitre- 
de  to  pass  the  tray  of  drinks. 

I  think  she  must  have  come  in  at  that  moment 
because  I  never  followed  through  on  the  drink.  I 
am  not  a  fickle  man,  I  was  aware  of  Charlene  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  chatting  with  a  Sorbonne 
professor.  But  there  was  the  girl  from  the  park 
standing  in  the  doorway  in  a  plain  gray  gown  that 
fell  softly  to  her  feet  and  made  her  look  more 
slender  than  she  was  despite  the  gardenia  at  her 
throat. 

Louise  noticed  her  and  fluttered  toward  the 
doorway. 

"Theresa  darling",  she  drawled.  "Come  in  and 
ril  fix  you  up  with  a  nice  handsome  man."  That 
was  Louise,  the  soul  of  subtlety.  But  I  laughed  any- 
way and  that  must  have  attracted  her  attention  be- 
cause she  fluttered  over  to  me  and  I  rose  to  be 
properly  introduced  to  Theresa  Carlson.  Her  place 
card  was  next  to  mine  so  I  helped  her  into  her  chair 
and  started  ofif  with  the  usual  small  talk. 

"Is  this  your  first  time  in  Paris?" 

"Yes." 

"I  gather  that  you're  studying  here?" 

"Yes,  at  the  Sorbonne." 
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"Are  you  going  to  teach?"  This  at  least  got  a 
rise. 

"No,  not  at  all.  I  want  to  write." 

"Poetry?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  how  did  you  know?" 

"I  don't  know.  You  have  such  sad  eyes."  I  felt 
a  little  "donjuanish"  with  that  but  I  started  so  I  had 
to  continue. 

"Was  it  poetry  you  were  reading  in  the  Tuil- 
leries  gardens?"  A  glimpse  of  recognition  passed 
across  her  eyes  which  gave  me  the  warm  feeling 
that  I  too  had  been  appraised. 

"Yes Hopkins he's  my  favorite",  and  she 

smiled  delightfully. 

"Let  me   see  how   that  goes  again yes 

My  own  heart  let  me  have  more  pity  on ;  let 
Me  live  to  my  sad  self  hereafter  kind  ..." 

"You  know  him.  How  wonderful!  The  first 
English  speaking  Frenchman  I  meet  and  he  speaks 
perfect  Hopkins!" 

I  was  charmed.  She  seemed  to  be  all  emotion, 
all  potential  brightness  and  we  had  a  lovely  evening 
talking  Hopkins,  Keats  and  Tennyson  through 
Louise's  stupendous  eight  courses.  There  were  long 
spaces  when  she  lapsed  into  silence  and  looked 
off  across  the  room  into  nothing  but  by  the  time  we 
got  up  from  the  table,  we  were  fast  friends  and 
had  a  date  to  meet  tw^o  days  after  in  the  Louvre  for 
what  I  jocosely  termed  "a  cook's  tour"  of  the 
museum.  I  was  ovitdoing  myself  in  witty  remarks 
She  knew  nothing  of  Charlene  since  she  left  directly 
after  dinner  and  I  hurried  to  join  the  chattering 
crowd  in  the  next  room. 

It  wasn't  difficult — I  mean  about  Charlene.  She 
studied  all  day  at  the  Conservatory.  She  had  a  sweet, 
flexible  Spinta  voice  and  her  directors  planned  a 
debut  for  her  at  the  Opera  this  fall  in  the  title  role 
of  Manon.  I  could  meet  Theresa  during  the  day 
although  I  had  to  have  a  stock  of  ready  excuses  in 
case  Charlene  called  and  I  was  not  in  my  studio. 

Theresa  was  a  funn}-  girl.  I  knew  I  was  the  first 
man  she  had  ever  attracted  and  I  took  advantage  of 
her  inexperience.  Turning  on  a  super-abundance 
of  Gallic  charm,  I  swept  her  literally  off  her  feet. 
On  our  first  trip  to  the  Louvre  she  broke  away  from 
me  and  ran  up  the  steps  to  where  the  "Winged 
Victory"  stood  at  the  top. 

"Look  at  her!"  She  put  up  one  small  hand  and 
ran  her  fingers  in  the  deep  grooves  which  made  the 
wind-rivuletted  folds  of  the  Victory's  robes. 

"I  can  almost  feel  the  wind  on  the  top  of  Aetna 
blowing  against  the  huge  angelic  woman  as  she 
announced  in  a  long,  low  voice  to  the  city  beh^w 
that  its  victorious  armies  were  struggling  through 
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the  mountain  passes,  the  rising  sun  hitting  their 
dusty  shields  and  making  them  squint  slightly  at  the 
road  ahead."  She  looked  up  at  the  huge  back-swept 
wings  and  I  knew  she  was  embarrassed.  I  was  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar  and  I  teased: 

"You  are  a  poet!"  She  turned  around  dropping 
her  gloves  and  I  saw  in  her  eyes  that  she  loved  me 
already. 

She  was  difficult  at  first,  but  I  half  loved  her. 
She  was  such  a  child  and  besides,  she  blossomed 
under  my  hand.  She  became  almost  pretty  the  two 
months  that  I  knew  her.  The  first  time  I  kissed  her 
with  any  passion  she  cried  and  refused  to  see  me 
for  a  week.  I  was  undaunted  and  sent  flowers  every 
evening.  Finally,  I  convinced  her  to  meet  me  in  the 
cocktail  lounge  of  the  Ritz. 

"You  look  lovely  tonight,  dear,"  and  I  took  her 
hand  under  the  table.  She  didn't  say  anything. 

"Theresa  dear,  let  me  explain."  She  was  staring 
down  at  her  lap  and  nodded  slightly. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  without  hurting 
you  more  than  I  have.  After  all.  Darling,  I  am  a  man 
and  you  are  a  lovely  young  woman ;  we're  young, 
it's  summer  and  we  can  have  such  lovely  times." 
I  started  to  stroke  her  hand.  "We  are  half  body,  half 
mind — how  else  can  I  make  you  know  I  love  3'ou — 
but  then  if  you  want  me  to  go  away.  .  ." 

She  started  and  I  knew  I  had  won. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  She  half  said, 
half  sobbed. 

"Just  let  me  love  you.  my  dear,  it  will  be  so 
easy." 

So  we  became  lovers  that  night  but  she  was 
always  timid,  and  afraid.  She  shuddered  sometimes 
in   my  arms. 

I  left  Charlene  of  course,  but  she  kept  writing 
to  me  and  calling  our  apartment  to  annoy  Theresa. 

One  da}'  in  search  of  novelty,  I  went  over  to 
the  Left  Bank  to  try  some  painting.  That  was  the 
day  I  found  Theresa  dead  in  the  living  room  with 
a  vase  of  summer  flowers  scattered  near  her  head. 

From  the  study  I  could  hear  Charlene  singing 
at  my  piano  : 

N'est-ce  plus  ma  main,  n'est-ce  plus  Manon? 
Rapelles-toi  ..." 

I  opened  the  door  of  the  study  and  when  she 
ran  into  my  arms  I  pushed  her  away. 

"How  childish,  Charlene!" 

When  the  gendarmes  came  to  arrest  her  I 
remember  that  she  cried  and  kept  repeating  all  the 
way  down  the  stairs  and  along  the  street, 

"I^lease  don't  take  me.  I  won't  kill  anybody 
else." 

JEAN  BAUMGARTEN  '61 
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THE  NUANCE,  THE  SHADE  AND  THE  SHADOW 


The    sky    so    pale,    and    the    trees,    such    frail    things 
Seem   as  if   smiling   on   our  bright   array- 
That  flits  so  light  and  gray  upon  the  way 
With  indolent  airs  and  fluttering  as  of  wings. 

The   fountain   wrinkles   under   a   faint   wind, 
And    all   the    sifted    sunlight    falling   through 
The  Kme-trees  of  the  shadowy  avenue 
Comes  to   us   blue   and   shadowy-pale    and    thinned. 

Paul  Verlaine 


The  painters  of  the  Impression- 
ist school  of  the  late  19th  century 
held  no  other  dogma  save  the 
passionate  observation  of  nature. 
Theirs  was  a  grandiose  expression 
of  the  overall  naturalistic  ten- 
dency in  \\'estern  culture  modi- 
fied by  the  new  scientific  materia- 
lism. The  experimental  and  imagi- 
native nature  of  these  men  could 
not  accept  the  lifeless  realism  of 
classical  and  romantic  attitudes 
present  in  French  art  in  the  late 
eighteen  hundreds :  The  dominion 
of  the  moment  over  permanence 
and  continuity,  the  feeling  that 
even*'  phenomenon  is  a  fleeting 
and  never  to  be  repeated  occur- 
rence— this  is  the  simplest  for- 
mula to  which  impressionism  can 
be  reduced.  The  impressionist 
represents  ligTit,  air  and  atmos- 
phere by  spots  and  dabs  of  color; 
he  decomposes  local  color  into 
valeurs,  utilizes  artificial  and  re- 
flected light  and  forms  his  pic- 
tures' surface  by  quivering  dots 
or  hasty,  abrupt  strokes  of  the 
brush.  The  rough   sketching  and 


seeming  casualness  of  the  draw- 
ing express  the  feeling  of 
dynamic,  constantly  changing 
reality  which  is  completely  alien 
to  the  static  world  view  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  subject  is  con- 
structed from  the  bare  data  of 
the  senses  giving  elements  of  the 
subject  instead  of  a  picture  as  a 
whole.  Before  Impressionism,  art 
reproduced  subjects  by  signs,  not 
through  their  components. 

In  three  genres  of  impression- 
istic painting — still  life,  landscape 
and  the  portrait — the  subject  is 
exposed  for  the  sake  of  the  tones, 
not  for  its  representational  value. 
Before  the  days  of  Manet,  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  noble 
subjects  and  genre  subjects 
(scenes  of  familiar  life),  but  the 
Impressionists  considered  all  sub- 
jects worthy  of  the  artist's  treat- 
ment. The  emphasis  was  on  color 
and  the  harmony  of  color  and 
light  effects.  Reality  was  reduced 
to  a  two  dimensional  surface  and 
within  that,  to  a  system  of  shape- 
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less  spots  thus  foregoing  design 
and  linear  form.  What  the  picture 
loses  in  clarit}',  it  makes  up  in 
energy  and  charm.  Finally,  the 
Impressionist  shows  color  not  as 
a  concrete  quality  bound  to  a 
particular  object,  but  as  an  ab- 
stract,   immaterial    phenomena. 

The  chief  inspiration  of  the  Im- 
pressionist group  was  Eduard 
Manet.  He  was  an  iconoclast  (^f 
accepted  methods  since  he  ignored 
the  universally  respected  tradition 
of  a  fixed  opposition  of  light  and 
shade  and  substituted  for  it  an 
opposition  of  different  tones. 
There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
about  Manet.  According  to  one, 
he  was  pasticheur  of  genius  who 
found  himself  unwittingly  in  the 
midst  of  a  rcAolution  in  painting. 
The  other  regards  him  as  the  last 
of  the  traditional  masters  who, 
unrecognized  and  subjected  to 
persecution  by  the  public,  was 
forced  into  an  association  with  the 
movement  which  made  him  be- 
tray his  own  unicjue  ideas.  In  the 
harmonization  of  these  two  con- 
trary opinions,  Manet  still  stands 
forth  as  the  innovator  of  Impres- 
sionism and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  participation  at  its  outset 
made  him  one  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary forces  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

His  "Mademoiselle  Victorine  in 
the  Costume  of  an  Espada"  catch- 
es the  excitement  of  the  moment. 
In  the  body  of  the  subject  flowing 
movement — the  whole  portrait  is 
devoid  of  stillness.  The  red  scarf 


of  the  woman  contrasts  with  her 
black  suit.  In  the  background  a 
picador  is  wounding  a  bull,  but  he 
is  somewhat  indistinct  and  hazy. 
Although  the  forms  of  the  sub- 
jects are  inexact  the  colors  are 
brilliant  and  that  is  what  is  signi- 
ficant. 

The  canvas  entitled  "Watering 
Can"  is  a  landscape  done  in  "the 
open  air'"  as  was  characteristic  of 
this  school.  The  varying  degrees 
of  green  used  to  depict  a  serene 
country  landscape  are  offset  by 
vi^•id  white  sunlight  and  red  roses 
and  since  his  colors  are  dissoci- 
ated, they  retain  their  proper 
strength,  freshness  and  brilliancy. 
Rather  than  synthesizing  colors, 
Manet  seems  to  analyze  them. 
The  picture  lacks  perspective  and 
onlv  his  use  of  difl:'erent  color 
values  gives  it  the  illusion  of 
depth.  To  the  Impressionist,  rep- 
resentation of  near  and  far  is  un- 
important because  it  is  relative ; 
he  is  only  concerned  with  the  "hie 
et  nunc." 

Manet's  "The  Funeral"  recalls 
the  style  of  El  Greco  for  it  has 
the  same  lean,  foreboding  quality 
about  it.  Unlike  his  earlier  works, 
this  picture  shows  no  adherence 
to  true  form.  Despite  this,  the 
artist  skillfully  captures  the 
gloom  and  sorrow  which  ordinari- 
ly accompanies  an  interment.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  gaiety  of  his 
landscapes  and  the  spirit  of  re- 
joicing nature,  it  portrays  the 
reverse  side  of  the  coin  and  a  feel- 
ing of  final  grief  is  created  by 
gray-black    clouds    drawn    above 
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bone-white  stucco  buildings.  The 
members  of  the  funeral  procession 
are  obscured  amidst  the  over- 
powering landscape. 

A  disciple  of  Manet  and  a  stu- 
dent of  his  techniques  was  Claude 
Monet.  Monet  placed  particular 
stress  on  the  wonders  of  nature 
initiating  the  vogue  for  "plein 
air"  painting,  that  is,  painting 
directly  out  of  doors  from  the 
motif,  without  any  care  for  the 
finishing  process  of  the  studio. 
The  landscapes  of  Monet  repre- 
sent nature  as  fieeting  and  whim- 
sical— which  follows  the  Impres- 
sionist's logic.  He  is  always  con- 
cerned with  persuading  the  view- 
er that  his  painting  is  the  visual 
impression  of  a  scene  which  he 
accidentally  encountered.  He  de- 
picts the  scene  as  it  appears  at 
the  particular  moment  when  he 
happened  to  be  there.  Thus,  if 
Monet  wanted  to  paint  a  sunrise, 
to  attain  the  proper  effect,  he 
could  only  do  it  for  a  short  space 
of  time  in  the  morning.  Monet's 
sunshine  warms — his  snow  makes 
us  shiver. 

When  Monet  paints  an  unpre- 
tentious subject  like  sunflowers, 
they  take  cm  new  life  and  beauty. 
By  juxtaposing  colors  on  the 
canvas,  instead  of  mixing  them  on 
the  palate,  they  give  ofif  more 
brightness.  The  tablecloth  be- 
neath the  flowers  is  not  seen  as 
pure  red,  but  is  filled  with  bhjcks 
of  yellows,  greens  and  blacks  re- 
sulting from  the  reflections  of  the 
flowers  on  it.  It  is  a  poem  of  colors 


and  sense  impressions  with  im- 
pulses constantly  hitting  against 
and  penetrating  the  mind. 

He  gave  the  title,  "Sunrise  :  An 
Impression",  to  one  of  his  paint- 
ings and  thus  was  coined  the 
name  of  the  movement  of  which 
his  works  are  probably  most 
characteristic. 

Camille  Pissaro  is  known  prim- 
arily as  a  painter  of  rustic  nature 
and  rural  life.  He  found  the  great- 
est charm  in  a  slope  of  a  hill  or  a 
village  with  an  old  house.  His 
critics  consider  him  vulgar,  feel- 
ing that  art  should  rise  to  loftier 
planes,  but  the  great  charm  about 
his  paintings  is  that  they  suggest 
the  serenity  of  the  country. 
Unlike  Monet,  he  did  not  seek  the 
extraordinary  in  nature,  but  con- 
sidered the  tiniest  pollen  of  grain 
— a  miracle  of  beauty. 

His  "Bather  in  the  Woods" 
looks  like  an  illustrated  tone 
poem.  One  can  almost  feel  the 
dewy  softness  of  the  grass  and 
imagine  the  cool  serenity  of  the 
woods  where  a  bubbling  brook- 
flows.  The  girl  bathing  is  painted 
with  touches  of  green — a  reflect- 
ion of  the  green  forest  on  her. 
Though  she  appears  nymph-like, 
her  body  is  in  exquisite  proport- 
ion. The  leaves  above  her  are 
speckled  with  white  and  look 
silvery  above  the  stream. 

The  paintings  of  Paul  Cezanne 
oft'er,  at  first  sight,  little  of  human 
interest  in  their  subjects.  In  fact. 
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"IN  THE  MEADOW"— RENOIR 

This  picture  is  typical  of  the  Impressionistic 
school  of  painting  in  France.  The  use  of  vivirl 
color  and  the  predominance  of  color  over  form 
are  shown.  The  Impressionist's  love  of  landscape 
is  revealed  as  well  as  his  tendency  to  portray 
scenery  and  the  human  form  in  an  illusory  manner 
by  using  long,  rough  brush  strokes. 
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it  is  hard  to  find  a  painter  where 
what  is  commonly  called  "physi- 
cal beauty''   is   more   absent.    His 
subjects   are   rarely   profound  yet 
he  treats  the  forms  of  faces,  trees 
and  apples  with  the  same  serious- 
ness that  the  old  masters  brought 
to  a  grandiose  subject.  The  works 
of  his  prime  are  the  handmaids  of 
a  sensitive   and   meditative   mind 
and  compared  with  the  works  ot 
Pissaro  and  Monet,  Cezanne's  im- 
pressionistic   paintings   are   much 
graver  and  filled  with  more  con- 
trast.  Unlike   these   men,   he   w^as 
concerned  with  composition.   His 
early     works     were     moody     and 
violent,   permeated   by   a   longing 
for  solitude  and  restlessness.  Then 
Impressionism     directed     his 
fancies    toward    nature    and    the 
joys    to    light    and    color    which 
replaced  the  former  gloomy  tones. 
Cezanne  copied  nature  as  exactly 
as    his    technical    means    and    his 
own    imagination    permitted.    His 
fresh,   lively   color,   sincerity,   dis- 
tortion    of     natural     forms     and 
choppy   brush   strokes   were   hail- 
ed   by    his    contemporaries.    This 
rough,     heavy-handed     technique 
suits  the  time  for  the  old  ideal  of 
the  high  finish  had  fallen  into  dis- 
favor  and   a    sketchy   appearance 
became    characteristic.    Still    life, 
under   his   hand,    took   on    a   new 
significance.    Using   the   apple    in 
many   cases,   because    it   was   the 
simplest,    he    could,    by    reducing 
the  suject  matter,  attain  a  liberty 
of  style  and  expression  in  his  own 
mind.     In    fact,    Cezanne's    "still 
lifes"  reduce  the  subjects  to  shade, 
volume  and  color  to  such  a  degree. 


that  the  subject  is  almost  un- 
noticeable.  In  "View  of  Mt. 
Sainte  Victorie"  color  and  line 
predominate.  Hills  and  a  few 
shrubs  constitute  the  subject  yet 
there  is  a  strange  beauty  in  these 
barren  rolling  hills  of  orange  and 
yellow  tints — obviously  painted  at 
the  fullest  moment  of  sunrise. 

The  most  appealing  perhaps  of 
all  the  Impressionist  painters  in 
Auguste  Renoir.  The  appeal  is 
sentimental  which  explains  in 
part  its  universality.  His  pictures 
smile  out  from  the  canvas,  his 
landscapes  are  veritable  pano- 
ramas of  color ;  Renoir  likes  his 
meadows  filled  with  long,  tall 
grasses,  the  orchard  tangled,  the 
children  doll-like,  the  women 
young,  with  round  full  faces.  In 
addition  to  these  external  traits, 
he  applied  the  impressionist 
techniques  internally  in  his  depict- 
ion of  the  human  figure,  so  that  a 
little  girl  might  have  a  blue  nose 
with  long  tresses  of  dark  blue 
hair.  His  impressionism  also  is 
representation  and  description ;  a 
true  Bohemian,  he  exalted  in  the 
sensuous  and  painted  wath  his 
heart  and  not  with  his  head. 

"Madame  Charpentier  and  Her 
Children,"  his  most  famous  paint- 
ing, is  a  masterpiece  of  balance 
in  color.  The  black  dress  of  the 
mother  is  counterpoised  with  the 
blue  and  white  frocks  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are,  incidentally,  beauti- 
ful and  breathless  monuments  to 
childhood  innocence.  Renoir 
painted  all  young  girls  as  "gentil- 
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les  petites  feinmes"  saying  of 
himself,  "I  have  always  tried  to 
paint  humans  as  though  they  were 
beautiful  fruit." 

The  picture,  "By  the  Sea- 
shore", is  centered  on  a  young 
girl  sitting  by  the  sea.  She  has 
an  aristocratic  air  about  her,  yet 
the  expression  around  her  sen- 
suous mouth  and  wide  luminous 
eyes  reveals  her  intense  feminini- 
ty. The  pale  chin,  the  dark  eyes, 
the  cherry  lips  are  too  pretty  to 
be  real,  }'et  express  by  their 
pleasure  the  real  earth}'  sensation 


brought   !)}•   the   sea  breaking  be- 
side her. 

Painting  to  the  Impressionist 
became  purely  an  optic  art,  a 
search  ior  harmonies,  a  sort  of 
natural  poem  c|uite  detached  from 
expression,  style  and  design 
which  were  the  principal  aims  of 
former  schools.  They  gloried  in 
the  natural,  the  "quotidien,"  in 
the  unobtrusive  patch  of  land- 
scape and  thus  revealed  through 
their  artistry  and  their  daring-to- 
be  different,  a  face  of  nature  never 
seen  before. 


Brenda  Caprio  '63 
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Poetry 


Uhe  f-^^oetru  of  earth    '16  neuer  dead 


77 
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WINDWAY 

Last  star  pressed  to  the  evening  robe; 

First  dawn^s  hands  untied; 
Somewhere  between,  the  wind  escaped. 

Hide!  Hide! 

Mead  and  willow,  betrayers  both. 
Traced  the  paths  it  tried. 

Plain  and  mount  resound  the  cry  to 
Hide!  Hide! 

Rushes  murmur  from  shore  to  shore, 

Desert  swirls  aside. 
Until  the  Voice  calls  lovingly. 

Abide!  Abide! 

Sue  Hake 
'62 
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AFTERTHOUGHT 

It  is  a  swift  and  frolic  Spring. 

The  pores  of  every  tree 

Perspire  fragrant  shoots  of  fetus  leaves 

Clasping  their  lifetime  tightly  in  a  fervent  self -embrace 

Within  the  pulsing  chamber  of  the  womb. 

It  is  a  time  that  holds  its  breath 

Before  it  steps  from  slumber 

Yawning  green  and  violet  in  the  crevices  of  earth. 

A  foil  of  Winter  ....  Spring 

To  hang  above  some  wild,  wide  mirror 

And  die  from  the  gasping  passion  of  self  love. 

It  is  the  season  of  frail  light 

And  stuttered,  star-shocked  showers 

That  sucks  the  sweetness  out  of  human  hearts. 

The  time  of  ripest  life  ....  shameless  and  shadowless 

Calling  along  the  breeze  that  hope  is  a  dream 

That  love  is  a  bright,  ambitious  lie. 

JEAN  BAUMGARTEN  '61 
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"TO  BE 

Weep,  earth,  and  mourn  your  dead 

Those  brief  gay  children  which  you  bore 
In  the  cold  twilight. 

No  more  the  game  of  life  they  play 
But  withered  lie,  in  cold  still  graves. 
Their  beauty  shriveled. 

Wail,  earth,  and  tear  your  garments; 
There  is  no  peace  for  you  'til  Spring 
Lies  heavy  in  your  Womb. 

MAUREEN  MANGAN  '63 
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OR  NOT  TO  BE" 


Eternity's  a  cruel  idea 

Infinite  day  and  never-night.  No 

Spring  blowing  into  summer  backing  into  autumn  falling  into 
death. 

Cruel  to  be  left  with  mountains 

Endless  centigrades  of  mountained 

Grain  piled  on  grain  of  growing  grain, 

Always  faced  ahead  without  a  Siren  at  your  ear 

Nor  long  delicious  tunnels  at  your  back. 

Our  short  white  plaster  life  lies 

Too  delicate  in  the  dish 

When  balanced  with  a  leaden  SAECULORUM. 

Man  was  born  to  be  bored 

He  startles  where  he  settles  .  .  . 

And  Eternity  is  too  long 

To  despair 

Or  rejoice. 

JEAN  BAUMGARTEN  "61 
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AUTUMN  TRILOGY 

Russet  melody  .  .  . 
autumn's  breeze 
blowing 
briskly  .  .  . 
and  now  the  harmony 
of  falling  leaves  .  .  . 
slow, 

descanting  beat  .  .  . 
rustled  rhythm 
of  a  fairy  dance 

in  gold  and  red  .  .  . 


Weather-beaten  loveliness 
the  piled  leaves 

await  the  flame  .  .  . 
curling, 
spiraled 
pungency 

caught  upon  the  biting  frost 


And  Autumn  is  past  .  .  . 
Now  the  leaves  are  gone, 
and  the  days  are  often  sad 
left  cheerless 

by  the  naked  boughs 
starkly  raised 
to  steel  skies. 

Sr.  M.  of  St.  Joseph,  F.M.M.,  ^62 
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LAMENTATION 

Wailing  whirlwind 

churning  restlessly 

the  night  air  .  .  . 

whistling  through  the  naked  trees 

writhing  in  their  agony 

as  dead  boughs 

bend, 

and  lifeless,  break  .  .  . 

Down  through  the  open  ways, 

it  soars, 

and  then, 

decends  in  blasts, 

slamming  past 

the  cold,  gray  stone  building  .  .  . 

Onwards, 

ever,  onwards  .  .  . 

whirling, 

twisting, 

turning, 

until  .  .  . 

the  new  Dawn 

cracks  the  darkened  sky  .  .  . 

and  the  mighty  ocean 

swallows  in  its  crazed  flight. 

Sr.  M.  of  St.  Joseph,  F.M.M.,  "62 
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hemingway 


IN  LOVE 


I  love it.      Love's  a 

the Spring.  Yes. 

The  obscenity  flowers  and  the  obscenity  trees 

Fill  my  heart  with  joy.  The ! 

A  plague  on  music  that  fractures  the  air. 

O  !  What  torture  to  my  captive  heart. 

I'd  rather  not  be  in  love.  I'd  rather  fight  a  bull. 

J  J  J  J  ; 

From  the  Garten  of  Baum 
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translations 


The  following  four  poems  are 
original  translations  done  by 
modern  language  students.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  initial  experi- 
ment in  L  O  R  I  A  will  foster 
appreciation  for  the  master- 
works  of  Continental  Literature. 

'The  Translations  of  earth  are  never  dead.'' 
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IL  PLEURE  DANS  MON  COEUR 

II  pleure  dans  mon  coeur 
Comme  il  pleut  sur  la  ville 
Quelle  est  cette  langueur 
Qui  penetre  mon  coeur? 

O  bruit  doux  de  la  pluie 
Par  terre  et  sur  les  toits ! 
Pour  un  coeur  qui  s'ennuie, 
O  le  chant  de  la  pluie! 

II  pleure  sans  raison 
Dans  ce  coeur  qui  s'ecoeure. 
Quoi!  Nulle  trahison? 
Ce  deuil  est  sans  raison, 

C'est  bien  le  pire  peine 
De  ne  savoir  pourquoi 
Sans  amour  et  sans  haine 
Mon  coeur  a  tant  de  peine. 

PAUL  VERLAINE 
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RAIN 

There  is  weeping  in  my  heart 
While  it  rains  on  the  city; 
What  is  this  languishing 
That  penetrates  my  heart? 

O  the  sweet  sound  of  rain, 
On  the  earth  and  rooftops 

For  a  heart-boring  heart 

O  the  song  of  the  rain ! 

There  is  weeping  without  reason 
In  this  heart-tormenting  heart 
And  is  it  not  treachery 
To  mourn  without  cause? 

But  it  is  greater  grief 

Not  knowing  why 

Without  love  and  without  shame 

My  heart  has  so  much  pain. 

Translated  by  Rosalie  Lando  '61 
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ICH  WEISS  MCHT,  WAS  SOLL  ES  BEDEUTEN 

by 
Heinrich  Heine 


Ich  weiss  nicht,  was  soil  es  bedeuten, 

Dass  ich  so  traurig  bin; 

Ein  Marchen  aus  alten  Zeiten, 

Das  kommt  mir  nicht  aus  dem  Sinn. 

Die  Luft  ist  kiihl  und  es  dunkelt, 
Und  ruhig  fliesst  der  Rhein; 
Der  Gipfel  des  Berges  funkelt 
Im  Abendsonnenschein. 

Die  schonste  Jungfrau  sitzet 
Dor  oben  wunderbar, 
Ihr  goldnes  Geschmeide  blitzet, 
Sie  kammt  ihr  goldenes  Haar. 

Sie  kammt  es  mit  goldenem  Kamme 
Und  singt  ein  Lied  dabei; 
Das  hat  eine  wundersame, 
Gewaltige  Melodei. 

Den  Schiffer  im  kleinen  Schiffe 
Ergreift  es  mit  wildem  Web; 
Er  schaut  nicht  die  Felsenriffe, 
Er  schaut  nur  hinauf  in  die  Hob'. 

Ich  glaube,  die  Wellen  verschlingen 
Am  Ende  Schiffer  und  Kahn; 
Und  das  hat  mit  ibrem  Singen 
Die  Lorelei  getan. 


3.4 


THE  LORELEI 
Heinrich  Heine 


I  know  not  what  it  bodes 
That  lately  I  am  sad 
For  there's  a  tale  of  olden  times 
That  lingers  in  my  mind: 

The  air  is  cool  and  dark 

And  calmly  flows  the  Rhine 

The  summits  of  the  mountains  glow 

In  the  clear  evening  sunshine. 

A  beautiful  maiden  sits 
Apart — majestically 
Her  golden  jewels  glitter — 
She  combs  her  golden  hair. 

She  combs  with  a  golden  comb 
And  sings  a  song  thereby 
That  has  a  wondrously 
Enchanting  melody. 

A  seaman  in  a  nearing  ship 
Held  as  if  in  a  dream 
Is  blinded  to  the  reefs  below — 
He  only  looks  on  high. 

I  believe  the  waves  enveloped  them 
The  ship  and  the  mariner. 
And  this  was  done  by  the  solitary  song 
Of  the  Lorelei  on  the  shore. 

— Translated  bv  Linda  Neuman 
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SONETO:  A  CRISTO  CRUCIFICADO 

Anonimo 

No  me  mueve,  mi  Dios,  para  quererte 
el  cielo  que  me  tienes  prometido, 
mi  me  mueve  el  infierno  tan  temido 
para  dejar  por  es  de  ofenderte. 

Tii  me  mueves,  mi  Dios;  mueveme  el  verte 
clavado  en  esa  curz,  y  escarnecio; 
mueveme  ver  tu  cuerps  tan  herido ; 
muevenme  las  angustias  de  tu  meurte ; 

Mueveme,  en  fin,  tu  amor  del  tal  manera 
que,  anuque  no  hubiera  cielo,  yo  te  amara, 
y  aunque  no  hubiera  infierno,  te  temiera. 

No  me  tienes  que  dar  por  que  te  quiera; 
porque,  si  cuanto  espero  no  esperara, 
lo  mismo  que  te  quiero  te  quisiera. 
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SONNET:  TO  CHRIST  CRUCIFIED 
Anonymous 

I  am  not  moved,  my  Lord,  to  desire  you 
Because  of  promised  Heaven; 
Nor  does  the  fear  of  Hell  keep  me 
From  offending  you. 

You  move  me.  Lord.  It  moves  me  to  see  You 
Nailed  so  shamefully  to  the  cross. 
It  moves  me  to  see  your  body  so  wounded — 
Your  suffering  and  death  touch  my  innermost  soul. 

At  last,  your  love  moves  me  in  such  a  way 

That  even  if  there  were  no  Heaven,  I  would  love 
you. 

And  even  if  there  were  no  Hell,  I  would  fear  you. 

1  need  no  reason  to  desire  you — 

Even  if  I  did  not  hope  as  much  as  I  hope, 

I  would  still  love  you  as  much  as  I  love. 

Translated  By  Mary  Soler  '62 
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RIMAS 

Gustavo  Adolfo  Becquer 
Por  una  mirada,  un  mundo; 
Por  una  sonrisa,  un  cielo; 
Por  un  beso  .  .  .  .  yo  no  se 
Que  te  diera  por  un  beso ! 


RHYME 

For  a  glance — the  world; 
For  a  smile — heaven; 
For  a  kiss — I  don't  know 
What  I  would  give  for  a  kiss! 


Translated  By  Mary  Soler  '62 
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THE    STEEL    GLASS 


He  walked  along  the  avenue,  his  steps  high  and 
sharp  and  business-like.  In  the  brisk  wind,  he  caught 
the  familiar  scent  of  ambition  and  hope  that  sur- 
rounded the  passersby.  People  shot  by  him,  pre- 
occupied with  their  daily  problems  and  faces  alive 
to  the  challenge  of  their  world.  They  were  stern 
faces,  but  it  was  the  sterness  of  rigid  discipline  and 
he  felt  his  own  tightness  of  muscle  around  the  jaw. 
He  was  proud  of  his  life,  proud  of  his  city  that  he 
and  his  kind  had  built  with  their  cunning  and 
shrewdness.  Looking  up,  not  with  awe,  but  with  a 
gaze  of  possession,  he  saw  the  tall  skyscrapers. 
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They  actually  do  scratch  the  sky,  he  thought 
with  wonderment.  Then  he  pondered  the  thought, 
pleased  with  himself  for  such  a  poetic  idea. 

Not  too  bad,  old  boy.  Guess  not  all  businessmen 
can  think  of  much  else  but  facts  and  figures.  Scratch 
the  sky.  Pretty  good. 

Then  he  turned  his  sight  back  to  his  own  world, 
watching  with  pleasure  the  crispness  of  his  people, 
listening  to  their  staccato  heels  on  the  pavement. 
They  walked  singly  or  in  pairs,  mostly  all  silent. 

Plotting  and  planning,  he  thought.  Building  and 
tearing  in  their  minds  and  soon  the  concrete  dream 
will  be  standing  in  Brooklyn,  or  being  sold  in  West- 
bury  or  plastered  on  a  billboard  in  Richmond  Hill. 
These  plotters  had  a  taut  look  about  their  mouths 
and  concentration  in  their  eyes.  He  knew  the  look 
well ;  he  was  one  of  them.  He  turned  jauntily  into 
his  domain — the  corner  skyscraper  towering  above 
most  of  the  rest. 

At  five  he  returned  to  the  pavement,  the  glint 
gone  from  his  eyes,  his  shoulders  hunched  with 
fatigue.  The  sky  turned  gray  with  sympathy  and  he 
looked  at  it  sourly.  It  had  been  a  bad  day — one  in 
which  everything  possible  had  gone  wrong.  And  on 
top  of  all  the  petty  annoyances,  he  was  in  danger 
of  losing  a  big  sale. 

Not  only  that,  he  seethed,  but  to  Jim !  Old 
buddy  pal  Jim.  Sit  and  drink  with  him  and  mean- 
while he's  laughing  up  his  sleeve  with  all  his  plans. 

Inexpressible  rage  caught  in  his  throat  and  he 
began  to  walk  stiffly  down  the  street. 

My  city !  My  people !  he  mocked  himself  silent- 
ly. My  tomb !  My  steel,  efficient  unspected  tomb ! 
And  he  walked  faster. 

In  twenty  minutes  he  began  to  see  calmly  again 
and  looked  around  him.  He  had  strode  into  that 
section  of  the  city  which  was  all  that  his  world  was 
not.  He  stared  at  the  shabby  brownstone  houses, 
first  without  comprehension,  and  then  with  dawning 
pity.  He  saw  a  young  couple  strolling  down  the 
narrow  sidewalk,  and  across  the  street  were  a  gang 
of  little  urchins  screaming  in  their  play.  The  deso- 
late poverty  and  meanness  of  the  place  struck  him 
with  full  force,  and  he  thought  again  with  pride  of 
his  world,  as  far  from  this  as  Olympus  from  the 
slums  of  Greece. 

How  can  they  live  like  this?  How  can  they 
stand  it?  Don't  they  know  that  life  is  within  walk- 
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ing  distance  of  them  ?  Oh,  the  ])il}'  of  their  ignorance, 
that  the\'  can  he  so  ch)se  to  hfe  and  not  see  it. 

And  now  their  ignorance  and  wretchedness  were 
irritating  him,  and  he  turned  to  go  back  to  his  world. 
But  then  the  face  of  the  young  girl  with  her  boy 
friend  caught  his  eye.  It  was  suffused,  illuminated, 
glowing  with  love  and  pleasure.  He  was  caught  in 
the  spell  of  its  soft  lovliness  and  he  felt  the  beauty 
of  a  himian  emotion  which  he  did  not  feel.  A  flash 
crossed  his  mind's  eye  of  other  faces :  the  hard  un- 
seeing, impenetrable  ones  of  his  own  people.  He 
looked  again  at  the  girl,  thirstily  drinking  of  her 
joy. 

Joy. 

He  stopped.  When  had  he  last  seen  that  ex- 
pression on  any  face  near  the  skyscrapers?  Or  love? 
Or  ...  or  anything  but  cold  sharpness  and  efficiency? 
He  looked  across  the  street  again,  and  the  ragged 
children  seemed  transformed  by  innocence  and 
childish  abandon.  A  picture  of  his  own  children 
crossed  his  mind — quiet,  neat,  well-behaved,  bored. 

They  are  happy,  he  thought  simph.  They  love, 
they  play  and  they  are  happy. 

A  sudden  idea  rocked  his  world,  and  his  head 
spun  giddily  as  he  tried  to  hold  it. 

Could  this  be  life?  It's  low  and  its  poor  but  it's 
pulsing  and  alive.  It's  human.  Oh  no !  It  couldn't  be. 
My  mind  .  .  .  My  people's  brains  .  .  .  that  is  life. 

But  the  girl  smiled  again. 

These  people's  hearts  .  .  .  could  it  be  life? 

He  looked  behind  him,  down  the  road  he  had 
traveled.  Then  he  gazed  upward,  at  the  skyscrapers 
rising  triumphant!}'  above  the  tenements.  The  set- 
ting sun  gave  them  a  reddish  glow  and  the  straight 
stern  lines  revived  him.  Again  he  turned  to  the 
girl  and  the  children  and  saw  them  with  the  eyes 
of  cold  reality. 

Life?  This?  he  laughed  with  scorn  and  a  bit  of 
relief,  and  shook  himself  as  if  trying  to  awaken 
from  a  bad  dream.  The  children  were  grubby  and 
the  couple  were  shabby  and  sloppy  in  passion. 

Life?  Life  is  back  there.  And  he  turned  for  a 
final  time  to  his  skyscrapers.  Shoulders  set.  eyes 
sharp,  he  marched  back  down  the  street  to  his  own 
wfjrld.  Once  he  turned  to  look  back.  The  boy  was 
just  leaning  down  to  kiss  his  girl. 

GERRY  THOMPSON  '64 
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THE   MOULTY-MILLIONAIRE 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  not  so  very  distant  past,  there  was 
a  city  called  Xew  York.  In  it  lived  eight  million  people  and 
several  thousand  dogs,  cats  and  pigeons.  Our  story  concerns 
one  of  the  latter  and  his  name  was  Sam. 

Sam  was  no  ordinary  run-of-City  Hall  pigeon.  Oh,  no.  Sam 
was  afraid  of  heights.  Naturally,  this  limited  his  existence.  Every 
winter,  when  all  the  other  pigeons  would  fly  to  Miami  Beach, 
Sam  would  give  a  hearty  sigh,  draw  his  wings  closer  to  his  little 
body  and  prepare  for  the  cold  months  ahead. 

This  one  fault  of  Sam's  was  the  cause  of  many  an  angr}- 
argument  between  himself  and  his  w'lie  Rose.  Protest  as  she 
might.  Sam  remain  firm.  He  also  remained  in  New  York. 

You  see,  it  wasn't  that  Sam  didn't  want  to  go  to  Miami 
Beach.  He  did.  But  every  time  he  attempted  to  fly  higher  than 
206  feet,  paralysis  of  the  wing  tip  set  in.  Then  he  would  plunge 
toward  earth  at  an  alarming  rate  and  only  quick  action  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  pigeon  meat. 

Woe  was  Sam !  So,  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  seek  solace 
in  the  park.  He  particularly  liked  parks.  Mainly  because  of  the 
statues.  His  favorite  was  Nathan  Hale.  Sam  would  perch  himsel. 
foursquare  on  "good  old"  Nat's  head  and  contemplate  Life. 
(Since  Nat  was  only  5  feet  9  inches  such  a  feat  was  possible.) 

One   day  as   he   was   perched  atop   Nat's   head,   feeling   un- 
accountably depressed  by  his  cowardice,  he  was  struck  by   ar 
unusual  idea.  Immediately  he  headed  for  City  Hall  at  an  alt  tud 
of  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

Like  many  an  intelligent  bird,  he  knew  psychoanalysis  was 
the  answer  to  many  problems.  Perhaps  he  could  be  cured.   He 
was  overjoyed  at  the  thought.  And  why  did  he  head  for  Cit;; 
Hall?  Simple.  He  had  a  friend,  an  owl,  who  was  a  retired  psycho 
lf)gist.   Sigmund  had  graduated   Magna   Cum    Plumae   from   the 
Freud  School  of  Abnormal  Psychology.  Siggy  was  retired  now 
but  for  an  old  friend  like  Sam  he  would  probably  be  glad  to  help. 

He  found  him  on  the  ornate  fluting  which  ridged  the  secon 
floor   of   City    Hall.    Superpigeon    effort   and   a    strong   tailwin 
overcame  the  altitude  barrier.   Fluttering  quickly  to  the  ledge 
he  opened  his  beak  to  chirp.  Siggy  hurriedly  cut  him  off: 

"You  shouldn't  move.  There's  a  poleetical  convention  going 
on  in  der  and  I'm  analyzing  the  vard  leaders." 

So  Sam  settled  down  patiently  till  the  politicians  were 
through.  After  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  men  opened  the  window 
of  the  room  a  little  wider.  Since  Sam  was  standing  practically  in 
the  direct  draft  of  it,  a  great  quantity  of  hot  air  began  to  hit  him. 
At  first,  it  was  very  relaxing — almost  like  taking  a  sand  bath  or 
being  down  at  Coney  Island.  But  as  the  conversation  got  more 
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and  more  heated.  S(j  did  Sam.   Siggy   seemed  to  be  completely 
unaware  of  this  influence  and  listened  avidly. 

This  constant  stream  of  drivel  hitting  the  poor  pigeon  was 
gradually  making  Sam  dizzy.  He  croaked  suddenl}- : 

"Siggy,  I'm  tellink  you.  I'm  going  to  fall." 

Siggy  was  a  trifle  annoyed ;  he  had  missed  part  of  the  con- 
versation. He  ruftled  his  feathers  to  show  some  consternation 
and  answered  tartly  : 

"Oh  rilly  Sem.  You're  so  yellow  you're  probably  heft"  chick- 
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Sam  was  deeply  hurt.  Nevertheless,  he  clung  desperately  to 
the  ledge. 

"Siggy?,"  he  pleaded,  "please  ken't  _\'ou  move  over  a  lettle  .•'" 
Tm  getting  airsick,  already." 

Siggy  ignored  him. 

Just  then  an  explosi^■e  argument  broke  out  among  the 
politicians.  On  his  current  of  hot  air,  Sam  lost  his  balance  and 
toppled  to  the  ground.  Siggy  was  horrified.  He  swooped  down  to 
where  the  small,  still  form  of  the  pigeon  lay.  "Sem.  baby,"  he 
wailed.  "So  speak  to  me  already."  x\nd  forthwith  he  shed  two 
large  tears.  He  wrung  his  wings.  "So  younk,  he  was  so  younk! 
V'hy  did  it  have  to  be  my  Sem?  He  vasn't  a  bed  pigeon.  Sure, 
he  had  this  think  about  flyink,  but  he  vasn't  a  l)ed  pigeon." 

Sam  opened  one  eye.  "So  alread}'  vhat's  the  beeg  deal?" 

Siggy's  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider. 

"You're  all  right,"  he  gasped.  "Don't  move,  Sem  baby.  I'll 
gita  law}'er." 

"A  lawyer? — git  m}'  son,  the  doctor.  I  bleed  to  death  and 
you  talk  lawyers!" 

"Sem!  I'm  only  thinkink  for  you.  Ve'll  sue  them  for  every 
cent.   I'm  }'our  ^•itness." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  poor  Sam  who  couldn't  fly  higher 
than  Nathan  Hale's  head  became  a  moulty-millionaire.  Rose  dyed 
her  wing  tips  platinum,  not  to  mention  her  head,  and  had  her 
nails  filed  and  painted.  Sam  took  to  smoking  Havana  cigars  and 
as  a  result  of  his  new  financial  status,  developed  ulcers.  They 
went  to  Miami  Beach  every  year — via  TWA.  In  fact  the}'  were 
so  wealth}'  that  their  children  all  went  out  to  get  jobs  just  to 
prove  that  they  were  normal. 

Like  every  fable,  this  one  has  a  moral.  In  Sam's  own  modest 
words : 

"It  could  heve  heppened  to  anvone,  bit  only  in   America." 

MAUREEN  MANGAN  '6.^ 
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Hypnotism  .  .  .  the  magic  word.  It  conjures  up  pictures  of  a 
"magnetic  eye",  long,  flowing  robes,  a  person  being  made  a  fool 
of  for  the  benefit  of  an  amused  crowd.  It  frightens  and  it  fasci- 
nates. It  is  also  one  of  the  most  misunderstood  sciences  today. 

Hypnotism  has  for  centuries  been  used  as  both  a  medicine 
and  a  money-maker.  When  it  was  made  popular  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Anton  Mesmer,  he  had  many  original  ideas  on  its 
nature.  Hypnotism,  or  mesmerism,  as  he  called  it,  was  actually 
a  magnetic  fluid.  This  fluid,  visible  to  some  (himself  in  parti- 
cular), was  responsible  for  the  equilibrium  in  a  healthy  body. 
He  also  asserted  that  this  life-giving  liquid  could  be  transferred 
from  a  healthy  person  to  a  sick  one.  Hence  came  the  "magic 
strokings"  on  a  person's  forehead.  As  he  became  more  in  demand, 
he  introduced  an  early  form  of  "group  therapy",  in  which  a 
number  of  patients  were  able,  for  a  small  fee,  to  sit  around  a 
circular  tub  filled  with  magnetized  fillings.  Each  patient  had  a 
projecting  handle  which  he  held  to  the  affected  part  of  his  body, 
and  the  magnetic  fluid  would  pass  on  to  it.  Mesmer  himself  strode 
majestically  around  the  room  in  flowing  silk  robes,  touching  the 
forehead  of  a  patient  occasionally  to  make  the  cure  more  defi- 
nite. Disregarding  all  these  stage  props,  Mesmer  actually  did 
get  good  results,  curing  headaches,  twitches,  and  allergies.  But  it 
is  somewhat  of  a  letdown  to  realize  that  they  were  effected  more 
by  the  power  of  suggestion  than  by  Mesmer's  magic. 
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Then,  as  the  medical  world  gains  more  knowledge  hypnotism 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  dangerous 
and  harmful.  It  was  banned  from  the  sphere  of  science,  and  so 
became  the  special  proerty  of  vaudeville.  As  all  hypnotists  before 
them,  stage  magicians  knew  how  to  h_\pnotize,  but  not  why  it 
worked.  This,  of  course,  did  not  daunt  them  at  all.  They  were 
making  money  and  it  was  considered  the  best  of  all  possible 
entertainments  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  see  "Zoono  make 
a  fool  of  the  town's  prominent  citizens."  These  hypnotists  had 
cjuite  a  bag  of  tricks  too.  A  fa\orite  was  to  induce  a  trance  in  the 
subject  and  then  sa}'  to  him  that  he  is  in  a  jungle.  In  a  hushed 
\()ice,  the  hypnotist  would  tell  him  that  he  was  on  an  elephant 
hunt  and  the  elephants  in  this  region  are  particular  savage  and 
dangerous.  Then,  handing  him  a  broom,  which  the  subject  be- 
lieved to  be  a  gun.  he  would  order  him  to  begin  the  hunt.  Crouch- 
ing low,  the  subject  would  creep  along  the  stage,  hiding  behind 
chairs  and  tables  with  his  "gun"  aimed,  while  the  audience  howl- 
ed with  laughter.  Another  favorite  would  be  to  make  the  subject 
believe  he  was  a  dog  and  scamper  about  the  stage  on  all  fours, 
eating  dog  biscuits  and  begging  for  a  scrap  of  meat. 

As  a  result  of  these  antics,  hypnotism  got  an  even  worse 
name,  and  even  today  the  majority  of  people  have  many  miscon- 
ceptions about  it.  The  greatest  of  these  is  what  kind  of  persons 
are  susceptible  to  hypnotism.  It  is  said  that  if  one  has  a  low  in- 
tellect or  is  stupid,  if  one  is  submissive  or  suggestible,  or  even 
if  one  has  a  low  forehead,  he  can  be  hypnotized  easily.  Few  of 
these  beliefs  are  valid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  usually  intelli- 
gent persons  who  have  a  healthy  mind  that  can  be  hypnotized 
the  best.  Another  misconception  which  has  been  held  to  tenaci- 
ously is  that  hypnotism  is  dangerous  because  the  subject  is  put 
under  the  will  of  the  hypnotist.  Again  this  is  parti}'  true,  for  the 
h}'pnotist  (ml}'  gains  access  to  a  person's  sub-conscious,  not 
control  of  it.  Of  course,  when  a  person  is  in  the  deepest  trance, 
the  hypnotist  can  make  him  believe  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  the  deed  is  reasonable.  Thus,  a  girl  would  awake  horrified 
at  a  command  to  take  off  her  clothes,  but  if  the  hypnotist  told 
her  that  she  was  in  her  own  room  alone  and  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed,  she  would  disrobe  without  hesitation.  The  most  danger- 
ous part  of  h}pnotism  occurs  afterwards  through  the  post- 
hypnotic suggestion.  In  this  case,  the  hypnotist  tells  the  subject 
in  a  trance  that  he  will  do  or  say  a  certain  thing  at  a  given  time 
after  he  is  awakened.  The  subject  is  quite  unable  to  resist  these 
suggestions  even  if  he  knows  beforehand  that  they  are  delib- 
erately put  in  his  mind.  The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  the  hypno- 
tist may  not  remoAC  the  suggestion  from  the  person's  mind,  and 
there  have  1)een  both  tragic  and  comic  results. 

One  hypnotist,  a  bit  of  a  practical  joker,  told  his  friend  under 
h}'pnotisiii  that  ever_\'  time  he  said,  "Here  comes  Paul  Revere", 
the  man  would  shout  patriotically,  "Call  out  the  guards!"  In 
later  months  the  friend  was  embarrassed  and  chagrined,  for  at 
parties,  in  crowded  subways,  at  any  odd  moment,  he  would  yell, 
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"Patriot,   call    out   the   guards!"   in    the    ear   of   an   innocent   by- 
stander. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  hypnotist  might  tell  a  person  under  a 
trance  that  he  hated  cats  terribly,  and  then  forget  to  erase  the 
suggestion  completely.  The  subject's  neighborhood  might  be 
soon  plagued  by  an  epidemic  of  poisoned  cats,  with  the  subject 
completely  at  a  loss  either  to  understand  or  to  master  his  com- 
plusion. 

\\'ith  rare  exception  though,  hypnotism  is  being  jnit  to 
excellent  use.  It  can  cure  alcoholism,  tobacco  addiction,  a  case 
of  nerves,  aids  immeasurably  in  the  field  of  psychoanalysis.  It 
is  used  in  dentistr}'  and  surgery.  Finally,  after  Gentries  of  being 
the  "black  sheep"  of  medicine,  hypnotism  is  coming  into  its  own. 
People  are  being  taught  that  it  is  a  respectable  science,  able  to 
do  untold  good.  Although  we  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend 
fully  how  hypnotism  is  able  to  reach  the  subconscious  mind,  it 
is  possible  to  put  to  enormous  use  that  which  we  do  know. 
Hypnotism  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  days  of  Anton 
Mesmer's  magnetic  fluid. 

—GERRY  THOMPSON  '64 
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Sing  me  a  song,  a  song  of  death 
That  I  may  guide  it  by  the  hand 
Sing  me  a  song  of  the  underworld 
Sing  me  a  song,  a  song  of  death 
That  I  may  walk  to  the  underworld ! 

Thus  speaks  the  underworld  to  me 

The  underworld  speaks  thus: 

"O  beautiful  it  feels  in  the  grave, 

O  lovely  is  the  underworld! 

But  yet  no  palm  wine  can  you  drink.' 

Therefore  I  take  you  by  the  hand 

And  journey  to  the  underworld. 


Ewe  —  West  Africa 
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IN 
SALEM 


The  word  "Puritan"  is  probably  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive proper  names  in  the  English  language.  As  soon  as  it 
is  pronounced,  it  evokes  images  of  elders  v^ith  Mt.  Rushmore 
faces  in  highly  starched  linen  and  morals,  marching  double 
file  to  the  community  meeting  hall,  to  denounce  Squire  Goodey 
for  playing  whist  on  the  sly  in  his  grainery. 

Even  the  sound  -  puritan  -  sketches  an  image  cf  Increase 
Mather  at  the  hearth,  spinning  out  homiles  for  the  edification 
of  sinners  while  son,  Cotton,  picks  out  his  latest  hymn,  "Thank 
Goodness  We  Are  Good"  on  the  clavichord,  and  his  wife. 
Restitution,  hems  a  pair  of  trousers  in  the  foreground. 

It  is  a  denomination  that  is  associated  with  colorful 
history  and  personalities  in  England  and  America.  Immediate- 
1}^  it  recalls  "the  Roundreads"  and  the  Rump  Parliament,  the 
closing  of  Drury  Lane,  or  Spenser  and  Milton,  both  staunch 
I'uritans  although  they  preserved  some  normalcy  of  approach 
by  their  contact  with  the  Renaissance. 

Unfortunately,  Puritanism  cannot  be  conveniently  wedged 
into  the  se\enteenth  century  and  studied  only  in  that  mileu  - 
its  compass  is  far  too  wide.  It  is  more  properly,  a  state  of  mind 
which  came  into  the  world  with  the  first  scrupulous  con- 
science which  distorted  life  and  pleasure  for  its  own  protect- 
ion by  burying  its  head  in  the  sands  of  self  righteousness.  In 
reality,  the  Biblical  Pharisee  was  just  as  much  a  Puritan  as 
Cromwell  or  as  too  many  Americans  today  -  the  same  Ameri- 
cans who  wink  at  their  surplus  of  lewd  literature  and  set 
themseh'es  up  as  "guardians  of  the  quick  dix-orce". 


We  are  still  living  unaware  in  Puritan  America,  a  country 
where  the  art  of  living  w^ell  is  the  secret  of  a  few.  The  populace 
is  afraid  to  look  at  the  colossus  of  life,  and  appraise  it  with 
their  complete  persons.  They  close  their  minds  to  a  narrow 
camera  shutter  where  they  see  only  "nice  things''  and  objects 
sterilized  for  family  perusal :  the  glowing  image  of  Mother 
in  her  GE  kitchen  with  happy  little  urchins  marking  up  the 
Sandran;  boy  meeting  girl,  a  sweetness  and  light  courtship 
and  a  $4,000  wedding;  good,  fine  American  movies  at  the 
Music  Hall  and  pictures  of  the  1939  World's  Fair  on  the  wall. 

These  are  all  legitimate,  enjoyable  pleasures  which  make 
life  rich  to  a  degree — everyman  has  the  right  to  his  own  taste 
in  entertainment,  friends,  or  soap  suds.  It  is  an  unpardonable 
pomposity  that  dictates  to  taste !  But  it  is  not  the  taste  for 
these  experiences  that  is  being  contested.  It  is  rather  the 
judgement  on  the  part  of  ninety  percent  of  Americans  that 
these  are  the  ultimate  of  "cherishables"  in  life. 

It  is  again  the  attitude  that  cringes  at  sex,  hiding  it  from 
adolescents  so  that  they  can  see  it  more  properly  paraded  on 
a  runway  or  a  flashy  calendar.  It  is  the  mentality  that  blushes 
for  classical  statuary,  not  regarding  the  human  form  as  some- 
thing so  symmetrically  perfect  that  it  could  enrapture  a 
Michaelangelo. 

What  percentage  of  xAmericans  could  pick  up  Salinger's 
Catcher  in  the  Rye  and  come  away  comprehending  the  man's 
philosophy  with  artistic  abstraction  and  not  with  a  sense 
of  secret  delight  in  perpetrating  some  shameful  act  in  a 
large  leap  out  of  narrow  mindedness.  But  is  this  a  leap  at 
all?  Hardly.  It  is  only  a  concrete  proof  that  Americans  are 
inhibited  about  the  wrong  things  and  because  they  are 
ashamed  of  their  squeamishness.  cover  the  deficiency  by  a 
show  of  shallow  promiscuity  and  a  stream   of  cheap  novels. 

There  is  a  balance  that  needs  to  be  struck  before  people 
come  to  the  realization  that  they  have  but  one  short  life  to 
live  -  a  beautiful  gift  by  which  they  must  learn  :  the  depths 
of  their  own  vitality  and  how  to  translate  it  into  that  "hard 
gem-like  flame"  Pater  describes.  With  the  gift  of  life,  they 
must  practice  the  rote  of  splendid  love  and  see  with  their 
inner  eye  the  magnitude  of  art-motion-sound-color  that  lifts 
life  into  a  seventh  heaven  of  beauty. 

Once  that  vision  is  reached  in  life,  what  can  be  called  evil, 
except  the  jo}less  preventives  of  the  Puritan  and  the  hydra- 
like gluttony  of  license? 

Life  can  be  spun  out  indefinitely  with  the  whole  world 
as  the  yarn  ball.  Toleration,  understanding  and  tasteful  ap- 
preciation of  every  experience  in  life  has  doused  out  many  a 
fire  beneath  many  a  charming  witch. 

lean  Baumgarten,  '61 


THE  AMAZING  DISCOVERY  OF  DR.  UPTON 

or 

The    Process    of    Birth    in    the    Trobriand    Islands 


I  am  a  ^'ictim  of  organized  society.  No  longer 
can  the  unknown  genius,  lately  infested  with  a 
revolutionary  principle  that  would  cause  the  world 
to  reject  all  previously  held  erroneous  theories  on 
the  matter,  and  pay  homage  to  its  newest  mentor, 
manifest  his  discovery  in  the  elementary  way  of 
vocal  annunciation  :  EUREKA  !  Our  modern  system 
of  communication  has  warped  the  ancient  adage  of 
brevity,  clarity  and  caution  into  the  familiar  request 
of  the  assistant  secretary  to  the  assistant  clerk  in 
charge  of  screening  for:  "Each  form  to  be  filled  out 
in  quadruplicate,  please."  Lacking  the  necessary 
carbon  paper,  I  decided  to  circumvent  convention 
and  present  my  discovery  to  the  literary  scholar 
whose  acute  aesthetic  sense  but  increases  his  thirst 
for  knowledge. 

Let  me  explain  the  backgr(jund  of  my  dis- 
covery. It  must  have  been  just  about  ten  years  ago 
that  my  one  time  college  associate,  John,  had  man- 
aged to  convince  the  English  government  that  his 
two  elective  courses  in  anthropology  and  one  in 
political  science  were  adequate  preparation  for  the 
coveted  position  of  Resident  Magistrate  of  the 
Trobriand  Islands.  It  seems  that,  as  John  explain- 
ed to  me,  the  British  government  was  impressed 
by  his  immense  learning  in  so  many  varied  fields  ;  he 
never  took  more  than  two  courses  in  the  same  field, 
his  philosophy  being,  "Everything  in  mcderation, 
nothing  in  excess." 

Although  most  of  John's  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics, including  his  last  name,  has  escaped  my 
memory,  I  decided  to  accept  his  invitation  to  be  his 
guest  at  his  "pacific  paradise."  Upon  boarding  my 
jet  flight  I  was  informed  that  because  of  the  coral 
formation  of  the  islands  of  my  destination,  no  plane 
could  safely  land  there,  and  so  I  would  have  to  dis- 
embark by  parachute  as  we  flew  slightly  beyond 
the  southeast  coast  of  New  Guinea.  John  neglected 
tcj  mention  this  to  me,  but  I  am  now  recompensed 


for  this  inconvenience  by  the  satisfying  knowledge 
of  my  brilliant  discovery. 

When  introduced  to  the  people  of  the  Trobri- 
and  Islands,  I  learned  that  they  are  a  type  of  Mel- 
anesian  and  have  a  combination  of  Oceanic  char- 
acteristics mixed  wuth  some  features  of  the  more 
backward  Papuan  culture  from  the  mainland  of 
New  Guinea.  They  are  an  outstanding  physical 
type,  tall  in  stature  with  fine  bearing  and  delicate 
features,  and  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  "fuzzy 
wuzzies"  because  if  the  texture  of  their  hair. 

However,  it  was  not  until  I  had  mastered  a 
portion  of  their  language,  and  they  a  portion  of  my 
double  jointed  hand  gestures,  that  I  was  able  to 
comprehend  their  revolutionary  theory  on  the  birth 
process.  They  are  one  of  the  few  primitive  peoples 
who  possess  this  knowledge,  and  I  will  now 
endeavor  to  disseminate  this  information  to  more 
advanced  civilizations. 

The  theory  in  brief  is  this  :  there  is  no  relation- 
ship between  sexual  intercourse  and  pregnancy. 
Rather,  the  child  enters  the  body  of  the  mother  in 
the  form  of  a  spirit  or  "baloma,"  which  has  had  a 
previous  existence  in  the  body  of  some  now  dead 
member  of  the  clan  or  lineage.  After  leaving  the 
body  of  the  dead,  the  baloma  spends  some  time  in 
the  timeless  netherworld,  called  Tuma,  where  it 
has  a  happy  existence  entirely  oblivious  to  the 
former  life  on  earth.  The  life  cycle  of  the  baloma 
in  Tuma  can  be  experienced  numerous  times  for 
it  possesses  the  power  of  rejuvenation.  When  the 
baloma  sees  that  he  is  getting  old,  he  sloughs  his 
covering  and  appears  with  a  new  and  young  sur- 
face. But.  eventually  the  spirit  tires  of  life  in  Tuma 
and  decides  to  become  reincarnated ;  then  it  leaps 
far  back  in  age  and  becomes  a  small,  unborn  infant. 

Now  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
baloma  can  be  reborn.  One  possible  way  occurs 
when  the  spirits  float  in  the  sea  from  the  spirit 
island  of  Tuma  to  the  mainland  and  enters  the 
body  of  a  woman  while  she  is  bathing.  The  validity 
of  this  fact  has  been  verified  by  the  testimony 
of  several  people  who  have  heard  the  wailing  of 
spirits   in    the    sea. 

A  second  method  would  be  that  by  which  the 
spirit   is   inserted   through   the   head   of   a   woman, 


causing  the  blood  to  rush  to  the  head  and  carry 
the  infant  spirit  into  the  body.  Although  other 
methods  are  possible,  these  are  the  two  chief 
types  of  which  the  others  are  merely  variations. 

I  realize  that  at  first  this  astonishing  theory  will 
find  some  difficulty  of  acceptance  in  the  minds  of 
those  civilized  peoples  who  have  been  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  by  their  obsolete  notion  of  the  birth 
process.  You  must  understand  that  your  ancient 
theory  is  now  defunct.  Do  not  resist  change,  but 
hearken  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  Tro- 
brianders.  For  those  who  are  extremely  skeptical,  I 
offer  these  final  proofs : 

One  tells  of  a  story  of  a  man  who  was  away 
from  home  on  a  Kula  expedition  for  two  years. 
Upon  returning  home  he  learned  that  there  was  a 
new  baby  in  the  house.  He  rejoiced  that  a  baloma 
saw  fit  to  visit  his  house  while  he  was  away  and 
accepted  his  new  son. 

A  second  source  tells  of  a  community  of  women 
who  live  by  themselves  in  the  village  of  Kaytalugi, 
far  removed  from  any  other  on  the  island.  These 
women  have  never  seen  a  man,  yet  the  baloma 
does  not  hold  this  against  them,  but  rather  bless- 
es them  with  several  children. 

Now  that  I  have  proven  the  validity  of  this 
new  theory  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  I  know 
that  the  world  will  seek  me  out  for  personal 
acclaim.  But  the  riches  and  fame  of  mankind  do  not 
interest  me,  for  I  am  merely  a  great  scientist  and 
nothing  more.  In  order  to  shun  my  well  meaning 
but  overanxious  following  I  will  not  reveal  my 
present  location.  However,  in  regard  to  my  future 
plans  I  will  say  this — my  friend  John  has  been 
transferred  to  another  remote  island  in  the  Pacific 
and  has  invited  me  to  accompany  him.  It  seems 
as  if  this  island  to  which  he  has  been  assigned 
has  some  unusual  trait  which  he  wants  me  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Josephine  McMahon,  '61 
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Love  and  compassion  are  dual 
concepts  which  motivate  every 
man.  That  either  one  or  a  com- 
bination of  both  should  cause  a 
man's  destruction  is  an  idea  that 
has  intrigued  many  writers.  Two 
authors.  Graham  Greene  and  Alan 
Paton,  have  handled  this  topic 
from  very  different  points  of  view. 

In  Greene's  novel,  Heart  of  the 
Matter,  West  Africa  provides  the 
setting  for  the  tragedy.  Henry 
Scobie,  the  central  figure,  is 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police. 
Pie  is  a  man  or  rare  integrity, 
plagued  by  cynical  fellow  English- 
men and  suspicious  local  crimi- 
nals. Neither  group  is  willing  to 
admit  his  virtues  and  both  engage 
in  petty  slander.  Greene  moves 
quickly  from  this  picture  and 
shows  us  Scobie's  wife,  Louise. 
She  is  a  weary,  broken  woman 
who  feels  buried  in  the  sticky 
African  climate.  Scobie  is  tied  to 
her  by  overwhelming  pity.  He 
feels  it  his  duty  to  stand  by  her, 
since  it  is  his  job  which  is  forcing 
her  to  stay  with  him.  All  feelings 
of  love  which   he   may  have  had 


for  her  have  been  drowned  in  this 
tired  sea  of  pity. 

To  Scobie,  love  is  synonomous 
with  protecting  people  from  all 
disappointments  they  might  suf- 
fer. Pity  for  Helen  Rolt,  a  victim 
of  a  shipwreck  in  the  vicinity, 
leads  him  into  a  love-affair. 
Finally,  when  life  becomes  un- 
bearable, he  seeks  the  only  way 
out :  he  destroys  himself,  rather 
than  make  a  "compromise"  be- 
tween his  wife  and  his  mistress. 
Yet  Greene  infers  that  Scobie 
genuinely  loves  God,  because  he 
extends  to  Him  the  fullest  portion 
of  his  special  blend  of  compassion- 
love.  He  pities  God  because  he 
violates  Him  by  sacrilegious 
Communions  hoping  vainly  to 
content  his  wife  by  this  specious 
conversion.  In  Heart  of  the  Mat- 
ter, Greene  uses  a  favorite  man- 
ner of  characterizing — portray- 
ing his  hero  literally  "undei" 
water"  in  vice — yet  a  saint  withal 
because  of  his  tremendous  love- 
potency.  His  books  are  touching- 
ly  dramatic  proofs  that  "Charity 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins."  — 
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Too  Late  the  Phalarope  is  the 
work  of  a  man  whose  whole  life 
has  been  centered  around  the 
establishment  of  racial  equality. 
This  idea  colors  much  of  his  book. 
Consequently  its  author,  Alan 
Paton  deliberately  chose  South 
Africa  as  an  ideal  setting  for  this 
thermopylae  of  racial  strife. 
Although  destruction  is  accomp- 
lished from  within,  Paton  wishes 
us  to  believe  that  society  also 
shares  part  of  the  blame.  The 
story  unfolds  through  the  eyes  of 
Tante  Sophie,  in  the  semi-biblical 
language  of  the  Dutch  Afrikaans. 
Lieutenant  Pieter  Van  Vlaander- 
en  is  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
great  weakness.  With  a  stern 
puritanical  father  and  a  tender 
mother,  Pieter  unfortunately  in- 
herits the  virtues  and  vices  of 
both — he  is  a  man  to  whom 
physical  love  is  a  symbol  of 
spiritual  love.  To  him,  the  two  are 
intimately  bound.  His  wife, 
although  she  loves  him,  shrinks 
from  the  manifestation  of  his 
love  as  the  coarseness  of  man. 

The  doctrine  cf  apartheid  is  so 
strictly  enforced  that  neither 
white  nor  black  may  escape  the 
terrible  consequences  of  crossing 
the  color  barrier.  The  iron  laws 
forbid  miscegenation ;  the  iron 
people  who  live  under  them  can 
never  forgive  such  a  breach  of 
conduct.  To  do  this,  would  be 
tantamount  to  admitting  that  one 


race  is  not  superior.  Thus,  while 
Pieter's  infidelity  is  not  an  in- 
comprehensible sin,  it  is  an  unfor- 
givable one.  The  stigma  of  dis- 
honor is  so  firmly  attached  to  his 
crime  that  his  entire  family  is 
ruined. 

The  machinery  of  hatred  is 
strong  and  the  motive  puny.  The 
real  crime,  subtly  expounds  the 
author,  is  being  committed  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  unmerci- 
ful. The  grossness  of  this  bigoted 
people's  judgement  is  realized 
when  one  considers  that  the 
continent  upon  which  prejudice 
in  inflicted  is  more  than  ninety 
])er  cent  black. 

Each  author  is  a  skillful  arti- 
san ;  both  ask  for  a  wider  under- 
standing of  human  love.  Greene, 
in  his  leisurely  style,  unfolds  a 
picture  of  a  too  merciful  man. 
Paton,  on  the  other  hand,  spins 
the  thread  of  self-righteousness 
into  the  tale  of  a  man  for  whom 
there  is  no  mercy.  As  both 
authors  stress  the  concepts  of 
serene  justice  and  a  mercy  which 
is  not  strained,  one  realizes  more 
clearly  that  the  perfect  balance 
between  the  two  concepts — love 
and  compassion — is  found  only  in 
di\"ine  nature.  Love  and  under- 
standing severed  from  each  other 
are  demi-emotions. 

Maureen  Mangan,  '63 
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The  culture  of  the  African  is  more  highly  developed  in 
the  plastic  arts  and  in  the  realm  of  music  and  dance  than  in 
literature.  There  is  no  literary  tradition  to  speak  of  among 
the  tril)al  nations  except  an  oral  tradition  which  suggests  a 
comparison  immediately  with  the  early  literature  of  the  West- 
ern civilizations :  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  which  were  read  and 
expounded  and  varied  from  version  to  version  until  they  took 
permanent  form  in  writing.  One  thinks  immediately  of  Pin- 
daric odes,  Beowulf  or  the  Song  of  Roland  which  was  sung 
by  a  Xorman  troubadour  swinging  his  harp  before  him  on  the 
road   to    Hastings. 

In  the  following  poems  there  are  also  striking  parallels 
between  the  subjects  treated  b}'  these  "first"  poets.  The  uni- 
A'crsal  emotions  of  love,  pity,  reverence,  hatred,  pride  or  despair 
are  as  omnipresent  in  the  l}'ric  expressions  of  the  African  as 
in  the  freshest  sampling  of  Middle  English  Balladry. 

There  is  equally  the  same  variety  of  lyric  form  ranging 
from  the  lullaby  to  the  elegy  with  the  former  exemplified  in 
this  classically  simple  song  from  the  Balengi  of  Central 
Africa: 


W'liy  (lost  thou  weep,  my  child? 

The  skj-  is  bright;  the  stm  is  shining; 

Why  dost  thou  weep? 
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Go  to  thy  fatlier:   he  loves  thee, 

Go  tell  him  why  thou  weepest. 

What,  thou  weepest  still 

Thy  father  loves  thee,  I  caress  thee: 

Yet  still  thou  art  sad. 

Tell  me  then,  my  child,  why  dost  thou  weep 

This  particular  poem  dovetails  perfectly  with  the  folk- 
song "Summertime"  of  our  own  generation,  and  has  the  same 
frank  nonchalence  as  if  to  reiterate : 

"Your  Daddy's  rich  and  your  Mammy's  good  lookin' 
Hush  little  baby,  don't  you  cry." 

The  dirge  is  a  particularly  popular  form  with  all  nascent 
literatures  including  the  semi-sophisticated  elegies  of  the  Greek 
pastoral  poets  to  "Deor's  Lament."  Death  was  the  ever  con- 
stant mark,  the  readiness  for  death,  the  pangs  of  war  were 
always  present,  masifesting  themselves  often  in  macabre  turn- 
ings of  mind : 

Kachila,  blood  of  my  blood,  let  me  think  of  thee. 

Perhaps,  thinking  of  you,  the  whole  world  will  hear  of  my  grief. 

These  little  hair  ornaments,  let  them  be  thrown  into  the  river 

That  the  crocodiles  may  wear  them. 

O  dear  mj-  child! 

which  is  ob\-iously  a  plaint  for  the  loss  of  an  infant,  touch- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  hinting  at  a  deliberate  distortion 
of   the   cosmos. 

Paul    Rodin    in    his    Primitive    Man    as    Philosopher    has 

collected  and  translated  many  variations  on  the  preceding 
theme  which  are  too  numerous  to  cite,  but  one  shading  of 
the  subject,  loss  at  childbirth,  is  found  among  the  Ba-Ranga 
and   is   entitled  "Envy" : 

No  child  does  one  lend  me! 

Only  a  morter  will  they  lend  me ! 

Ah,  if  I  were  an  eagle. 

Ah,  if  I  were  a  hawk. 

Then  would  I  carrj'  one  away! 
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There  is  no  paucity  of  lo\e-lyrics  among  the  African 
with  representative  poems  from  ever}^  region,  all  somehow 
deeply  passionate  with  the  warm  "life-blood"  love  so 
characteristic  of  primitive  peoples.  The  majority  are  of  the 
"How  Do  I  Love  Thee"  or  "My  Luv  is  Like  a  Red.  Red  Rose" 
variety  yet  there  are  a  few  that  show  the  good-humored,  in- 
genious flaunting  of  convention  prevalent  among  the  Cavalier 
group  of  the  seventeenth-century : 

Refuse  me  as  much  as  you  wish,  m.y  dear! 

The  corn  you  eat  at  home,  why  'tis  of  human  eyes! 

The  goblets  that  you  use,  they  are  of  human  skulls! 

The  maniac  roots  3'ou  eat,  they  are  of  human  shin  bone! 

The  potatoes  you  do  use,  they  are  of  human  hands! 

Refuse  me  as  much  as  you  wish! 

No  one  desires  you! 

Whenever  the  qualities  of  Old  English,  or  more  specifi- 
cally heroic  poetry,  are  listed,  an  invariable  character  is  the 
"epic  boast"  wherein  the  hero — Beowulf — son  of  Ecgtheow  or 
Poseidon — earth-shaker,  will  interrupt  the  narrative  gratui- 
tously to  inject  a  detailed  account  of  their  prowess  in  deeds 
of  war  and  combat.  The  Africans  are  not  outdone  in  this 
respect  and  it  is  this  same  deep  pride  in  achievement,  and 
veneration  for  reputation  that  inspired  the  following  three 
poems  which  are  printed  one  after  the  other  to  produce  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  more  extended  epic-boast: 

On  the  day  of  my  death 

Let  it  rain  in  torrents; 

Let  everyone  become  aware 

That  a  great  man  has  passed. 

Know,  when  the  towns  did  call  me, 

I   came  at  their  behest  — 

They  knew  they  had  called  me,  the  magician 

Indeed  they  knew  the  great  magician. 

I  have  arrived  you  see: 

The  people  always   call   me 

Always  they  desire  me, 

Me,  the  great  shaman. 

I  have  arrived  you  see: 

Kings,  too,  they  do  call  me 

Always  they  desire  me. 
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Finall}',  there  is  a  bodA'  of  religious  and  nationalistic  verse 
which  typifies  the  spirit  of  a  nation  at  the  brink  of  bursting 
upon  its  golden  age,  yet  aside  from  this  fact  which  is  probably 
true  of  the  nation  of  Africa  today  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  their  religious  poetry  is  and  always  was  an  intrinsic  part 
of  their  everyday  lives  because  it  is  the  very  ritual  by  which 
they  worship  their  gods.  It  is  good  to  reflect  at  this  point,  that 
tribal  mythology  with  all  its  complications  of  voodoos,  omens, 
rites,  and  observances  of  necessity  envelopes  the  whole  life  of 
the  individual  and  the  poetry  which  is  the  end  result  of  these 
Complicated  rites  is  purely  a  result  of  the  sincerity  and  impas- 
sioned spirit  r)f  the  people  who  partake  in  them.  This  spirit,  is 
akin  to  the  inspiration  which  caused  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
to  produce  masterpieces  of  literature  as  side-products  of  the 
deep  truth  they  were  inditing. 

Any  such  religious  poem  therefore  requires  a  slight  ex- 
planation of  the  ritual  that  accompanies  it. 

The  Ashanti  of  the  Gold-Coast  Region  practice  a  rite 
called  the  "Odwira"  wherein  they  deliberately  violate  sacred 
objects  and  then  purify  them  immediately  after  this  desecration 
so  that  their  power  will  be  renewed  and  butressed  by  this 
spiritual  re-birth.  In  the  following  poem,  a  regeneration  is 
being  worked  on  The  Golden  Stool,  a  symbol  of  the  national 
soul  among  the  Ashanti,  and  illustrates  in  context  the  great 
patriotism  and  national  loyalty  in  the  tribal  system. 

Friday,  stool  of  Kings,  I  sprinkle  water  upon  you;  may 

3'our  power  return  sharp  and  fierce. 
Grant  that  when  I  and  another  meet  (in  battle)  grant  it 

be  as  when  I  met  Denkvira;  you  let  me  cut  off  his  head. 
As  when  I  met  Akyem;  you  let  me  cut  off  his  head. 
As  when  I  met  Domma;  you  let  me  cut  off  his  head. 
As  when  I  met  Tekiman;  you  let  me  cut  off  his  head. 
As  when  I  met  Gyamen;  you  let  me  cut  off  his  head. 
The  edges  of  the  years  have  have  met 
I  pray  you  for  life. 
Alay   the   nation   prosper; 
May  the  women  bear  children; 
May  the  hunters  kill  meat; 
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We  who  dig  for  gold,  let  us  get  gold  to  dig; 

And  grant  that  I  get  some  for  the  upkeep  of  my  kingship 

In  the  final  analysis,  placing  the  African  and  Western 
literatures  in  true  perspective,  there  is  no  justification  for  call- 
ing one  African  poem  "cavalier"  or  another  "spring-song." 
Their  ideology  and  temperament  are  so  far  removed  from  ours 
that  it  is  impossible  to  translate  an\'  of  their  art  in  terms  of  our 
own.  They  must  be  accepted  and  enjoyed  within  their  own 
world.  Yet  such  a  comparison  is  revealing  in  its  own  right — 
for  it  lays  bare  the  common  love,  joy,  sorrow,  and  faith  by 
which  we  are  grafted  as  brothers  one  to  the  other  in  a  common 
humanity. 
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L'AFRIQUE 

Seven-sculptured  land  of  fearful  might — 

Pulsing,  throbbing,  drumming  like  a  tiger  in  the  night. 

Tangled,  twisted,  maelstrom  of  fertility. 

Stinging  through  my  black  and  white  mentality. 

I  wish  I  could  possess  your  darkest  mood. 

Your  cold  and  ivory  evil  and  your  jasper  good 

And  watch  you  glide  the  jungle  with  your  skull-faced  bride 

Sending  a  scream  across  the  blood-moon  tide. 

— Teresa  Sweeney,  '61 
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THE  NEST 

I  am  your  little  sparrow 

And  I  love  you  with  my  eyes 

Fixed  upon  a  shadow  as  I  poise  around  your  brows. 

I  love  you  while  my  eyes  are  wet  with  little  sparrow's  tears — 

Longing  to  imitate  a  Persian  songbird. 

My  wings  are  tired-tired.  I  despair  to  reach  your  heart 
I  think  before  the  year-end  I  will  die. 
Not  caring  if  I  do  because  a  nest  of  sleep  is  sweet. 
Poor  thing  that  I  am. 

Jean  Baumgarten,  '61 

REGRET 

Maureen  Mangan,  '63 

The  days  of  innocence  died  with  the  leaves 

And  the  cruel  winds  of  knowledge  swept  the  simple  heart. 

I  long  for  the  nights 

When  the  cricket  sang  to  the  nightingale 

And  the  owl  languished  in  the  wood  .  .  . 
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THISBE  TO  PYRAMUS 

If  I  came  to  you  through  the  dark,  love, 
Through  the  black  grasping  fingers  of  the  trees 
Through  the  dark  winding  trails  of  the  woods,  love 
Would  you  bring  out  a  bright  light  for  me? 

If  I  ran  to  you  over  the  fields,  love. 

Over  marsh  grasses,  frozen,  with  wind 

Over  homes  of  dark  terrors  of  the  fields,  love. 

Would  you  take  me  to  warm  heights  again? 

If  I  swam  to  you  over  the  sea,  love. 
Fled  from  the  wide  black  unknown — 
Fled  from  the  terrors  of  the  bottomless,  love 
Would  you  lead  me  to  a  safe  home? 

If  I  gave  you  my  heart  and  my  life,  love. 
Would  you  keep  them  deliciously  pure 
Would  you  keep  them  so  full  and  so  free  that 
I'd  want  their  return  never  more? 

If  you  say  yes  to  this  and  much  more,  love, 
And  I  give  myself  freely  to  thee. 
Could  we  fly  to  a  single  bright  star,  love 
And  shine  on  a  tear-  silver  sea? 


Alberta  Van  Valen,   '63 
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A  STUDY  IN  GOLD 

Lithe,  lean,  supple, 
A  queen-cat  stalks, 
Insinuating  herself 
Onto  the  jungle  stage. 

Flashes  of  sunlight 
Strike  her  coat 
And  still  glittering 
Are  buried  there. 

Padded  footsteps 
Strike  the  jungle  floor; 
Green  eyes  watch 
From  a  hidden  vantage — 

The  jungle  sounds. 
Interrupted  temporarily. 
Cease  suddenly 
As  red  flecks  mar  the  golden  fur. 


Cathy  Lefl^ler,  '63 
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OTHELLO 

Blackmoor,  you  undo  me 
Tangled  in  my  tears 
Cold,  white  Desdemona 
On  her  pearl-skin  bridal  sheet. 
Fingers  cold  as  opals, 
Twisting  through  my  breath, 
Dim  the  candle  swiftly 
'Tween  the  palms. 

Kiss  me  as  you  kill  me — 
Weeping  on  the  bruise. 
Sultry  on  the  pale  where  once 
You  loved  me  too  much  love. 
Blackmoor,  you  undo  me 
Shriving  me  of  stain — 
Scarring  on  my  heart 
Your  lago-soul. 


Jean  Baumgarten,  '61 
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AUTOPSY 

Convince  me  it's  not  love 
These  brief  electric  sparks  I  felt 
When  striking  his  steel  heart 

I  knew  was  charged 
With  sizzling  light.  To  know  no  pain 
Until  he  touched  my  fingers 
Soft  in  blood. 

Could  all  my  white  go  black 
From  bounding  light  that  boomed 
And  flashed  when  bodies  clash 

electrically  ? 
The  dynamo  that  seared  my  flesh — 
To  think  he  had 
No  heart,  no  soul. 


Sheila  Whelan,  '61 
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1588  REVISITED 


Re-assertion  of  the  somewhat 
overly  used  boast  of  England's 
not  being  invaded  since  1066 
serves  as  an  adequate  point  from 
which  to  launch  this  discussion 
of  Garrett  Mattingly's  The 
Armada.  Perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  in  these  nine  hundred 
years  was  the  period  from  1587  to 
1588  -  the  time  when  Philip  II  of 
Spain  was  slowly  funneling  all 
his  resources  into  his  Enterprise 
against  England. 

Recognition  of  the  importance 
of  England's  disastrous  defeat  of 
Spain  cc^mes  early  in  life  when  the 
date  1588  is  memorized.  But  over- 
emphasis of  a  single  factor  in  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  great  Span- 
ish empire,  the  study  of  a  single 
event  divorced  from  the  contexi 
of  the  times,  causes  us  to  lose  the 
overall  view  that  is  necessar}' 
in  the  study  of  any  period  in 
history.  Garrett  Mattingly,  by 
focusing  his  attention  on  first  one 
power  in  Europe  and  then 
another,  shows  the  real  struggle — 
the  struggle  of  Spain  for  an  all 
encompassing  power  in  Europe. 

For  years  Elizabeth  had  been 
playing  diplomatic  leap-frog,  her 
moves  depending  of  her  whims. 
But  Elizabeth's  foreign  policy  was 
erratic  of  necessity.  As  sovereign 
of  a  financially  bankrupt  and  in- 
ternally torn  country,  her  only 
choice  was  in  all  cases  to  avoid 
war  with  any  of  the  European 
powers — Spain  or  France.  Only 
when  forced  into  a  decision  did 
Elizabeth  permit  Francis  Drake 
to  raid  the  Spanish  coast ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  port  of  Cadiz,  which 
Philip  had  made  the  focal  point 
of  his  operations.  When  forceful 
strategy  was  needed,  Elizabeth 
did  not  retreat. 

Why  was  Philip  interested  in 
England,  veritably  a  second  rate 
power?  Is  the  old  cliche  of  his 
marriage  to  Mary  Tudor  the  onlv 


answer?  Most  definitely  not  con- 
cludes Mattingly.  England's  in- 
tervention in  the  Netherlands' 
struggle  for  independence  from 
Spain  as  well  as  the  general  re- 
ligious struggle  of  this  period 
aroused  Philip  against  her. 

France,  too,  was  a  country  be- 
set with  internal  chaos.  Henry 
III  the  last  of  the  Valois,  was  on 
the  throne  at  the  time.  Yet,  the 
kingship  was  indeed  the  "bone  of 
contention."  Henry,  Duke  of 
Guise,  as  well  as  Henry  of 
Navarre  who  eventually  became 
Henry  IV,  was  eagerly  contend- 
ing for  the  throne.  Spain  had  an 
interest  in  this  situation  because 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  as  king,  would 
support  him  against  England. 
Henry  Valois  was  indifferent  to 
Phillip's  Enterprise.  Everything 
in  Europe  was  stated  in  terms  of 
Spain's  desire  for  an  all-embracing 
power. 

With  this  rather  sketchy  touch- 
ing of  the  scene  of  action  of  The 
Armada,  the  total  picture  which 
Mattingly  achieves  in  his  work 
cannot  be  appreciated.  His  skill- 
ful weaving  of  the  events  in  the 
different  parts  of  Europe  forms 
a  tapestry  which  enables  one  to 
appreciate  all  the  action  of  that 
part  of  history.  Coherency  is 
established  and  maintained 
throughout  the  book,  but  never 
at  the  expense  of  accurate  de- 
velopment of  an  (  ccurrence. 

Analogies  and  parallels  are 
quite  easy  to  make  whenever  two 
powers  are  struggling  for  supre- 
macy. But,  perhaps  in  our  times, 
when  two  ideologies  of  so  disast- 
rously ditiering  nature  as  demo- 
cracy and  Communism  are  strug- 
gling for  world  domination,  the 
tenseness  and  apprehension  of  the 
period  of  the  great  Enterprise  can 
be  most  full  appreciated. 

Rosemarv  McGrath,  '63 
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THE  MUSIC  MAN 


Vachel  Lindsa)'  is  indisputably  the  world's  worst  poet. 
On  first  looking  into  his  works,  to  borrow  an  august  expres- 
sion, the  only  impression  the  normal  reader  could  have  is  pure, 
undisguised  horror.  Expecting  perhaps  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Santa-Fe  Trail"  to  be  filled  with  lengthly  descriptions  of  large 
red  rocks  and  softly  mooing  longhorns,  one  finds  instead  in 
stanza  one  ; 

IN  WHICH  A  RACING  AUTO  COMES  FROM  THE  EAST 

This  is  the  order  of  the  music  of  the  niorning;- 
First  from  the  far  east  comes  but  a  crooning. 
The  crooning  turns  to  a  sunrise  singing 
Hark  to  the  calm-horn,  bahn-horn,  psahn-horn 
Hark  to  the  faint  horn,  quaint  horn,  saint-horn. 
Hark  to  the  pace-horn,  chase  horn,  race-horn. 

This    stanza    has   an    accompanying    marginal    gloss    reading: 

To  be  sung 
delicately,   to 
an   improvised 
tune. 

Trying  to  adjust  the  above  lyrics  to  "Cloe"  or  "My 
Mother's  Eyes"  can  be  very  disheartening  to  the  uninitiated. 
Lindsay  is  difficult  for  the  contemporary  mind  to  comprehend 
or  admire  because  he  was  "of  an  age".  He,  like  Fitzgerald, 
was  a  laureate  of  the  twenties  employing  in  his  verse  the 
typical  wild,  clashing,  earthy  sounds  of  the  music  which  came 
out  of  the  Storyville  section  of  New  Orleans  at  the  beginning 
of  the  centur)'.  His  poems  have  so  pronounced  a  beat  that  you 
read  them  in  a  sing-song,  syncopated  fashion  with  an  invari- 
able tapping  of  the  feet  and  slapping  of  the  thigh.  His  mar- 
ginal notes  give  directions  for  the  oral  reproduction  of  special 
poems  and  range  anywhere  from  "with  a  snapping  explosive- 
ness"  to  "with  a  touch  of  Alexander's  Rag  Time  Band",  and 
hearing  the  man  read  them,  on  his  wide  circuit  tours  through 
the  United  States  must  have  proved  a  religious  experience  in 
the  glorious  tradition  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  revival 
tent. 

Many  of  his  poems  are  modeled  after  "The  Santa-Fe 
Trail",  notably  "King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba",  a 
collection  called  "In  Praise  of  Johnny  Appleseed"  and  lastly 
the  stirring  "General  William  Booth  Enters  Into  Heaven" 
which  sounds  like  Judgment  Day  if  read  above  a  brassy  band. 
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His  shorter  lyrics  are  just  as  courageous  and  individual- 
istic as  these  "vaudeville  pieces"  and  rather  a  bitter  pill  to 
swallow  after  being  raised  up  on  Wordsworth's  daffodillies, 
since  something  quite  as  lovelv  as: 

"The  moon's  a  peck  of  corn.  It  lies 
Heaped  up  for  me  to  eat." 

can  be  followed  by : 

Once  in  the  city  of  Kalamazoo 

The  gods  went  walking  two  by  two 

With  the  friendly  Phoenix,  the  stars  of  Orion 

The  speaking  pony  and  singing  lion. 

For  in  Kalamazoo  in  a  cottage  apart, 

Lives  the  girl  with  the  innocent  heart. 

Yet,  as  ludicrous  as  his  poetry  appears,  Lindsay  exudes 
the  all  remedying  quality  of  "heart"  combined  with  a  quality 
of  sincerity  and  spontaneity  something  like  sunshine. 

In  his  most  successful  poem.  "The  Congo"  all  his  theories 
of  musicality  are  best  illustrated  because  the  rhythms,  caco- 
phony and  assorted  sound  effects  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  primitive  personality  of  the  African.  It  is  a  rare  example 
in  poetry  of  a  perfect  blending  of  content  and  style. 

In  the  first  section  of  "The  Congo",  The  Study  of  the 
Negro  Race,  he  depicts  every  nuance  of  their  elemental 
emotions  so  that  the  reader  can  feel  the  mood  of  the  jungle 
and  see  the  shadow  of  the  medicine  man  leaping  against  a 
thatched  hut  door. 

Then  I  heard  the  boom  of  the  blood-lust  song 

And  a  thigh  bone  beating  on  a  tin-pan  gong 

And  "BLOOD"  screaming  the  skull  faced,  lean  witch  doctors. 

Whirl  ye  the  deadly  voo-doo  rattle, 

Harry  the  uplands 

Steal  all  the  cattle 

Rattle-rattle,  rattle-rattle 

Bing 

Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  BOOM. 

He  moves  into  a  description  of  the  irrepressible  high 
spirits  of  "the  cake-walk  princes  in  their  long  red  coats"  and 
the  "coal  black  maidens  with  pearls  in  their  hair"  which  is 
surrounded  here  effectively  by  the  "boomlay,  boomlay,  boom- 
lay boom"  refrain  simulating  their  revels  along  the  Congo 
with  a  preciseness  Johri  Gunther  never  echoes. 
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In  the  last  place,  Lindsay  describes  "the  hope  of  their 
religion",  the  essential  spirituality  and  emotional  content  of 
their  worship  accomplishing  in  a  few  well  executed  lines 
with  true  Utopian  alacrity,  the  complete  conversion  of  Africa 
by  the  missionaries. 

This  final  moralizing  note,  although  good  in  intention,  is 
nevertheless  jarring  and  even  extrinsic  to  the  depiction  of 
the  race  who  are  blissfully  happy  among  the  gods  and  demons 
of  their  spirit  world.  Lindsay  sketches  a  far  more  enduring 
picture  of  the  African  man,  his  country  and  his  glowing 
vitality  at  the  poem's  outset : 

Be  careful  what  you  do 

Or  Mumbo  Jumbo,  God  of  the  Congo 

And   all   the   other 

Gods  of  the  Congo 

Mumbo  Jumbo  will  hoo-doo  you. 

Mumbo  Jumbo  will  hoo-doo  you. 

Mumbo  Jumbo  will  hoo-doo  you. 

Jean  Baumgarten,  '61 
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THE  FOOD  OF  LOVE 


Ellen  Devanev,  '63 


Albert  Schweitzer  is  celebrated 
primarily  as  a  medical  missionary 
to  the  detriment  of  the  variety 
of  talents,  fused  like  brilliant 
ornaments,  to  his  genuis :  he  is 
physician,  philosopher,  theolo- 
gian, poet,  painter  and  musician. 
In  this  last  field  he  is  a  veritable 
Titan  but  not  for  his  criticism  and 
composition  alone ;  what  is  far 
more  important  to  an  understand- 
ing of  Schweitzer  the  musician 
is  a  comprehension  of  how  he 
drew  this  art  into  his  being,  and 
struck  -  an  unforgettable  chord. 

The  story  of  this  man  as  a 
master  of  music  is  one  too  little 
known  outside  Europe.  His  classic 
books  treating  the  subject — 
biographical,  autobiographical, 
historical,  critical  and  technical- 
are  as  timely  today  as  they  were 
when  they  were  first  written  and 
many  are  of  significant  value  in 
tracing  trends  in  music  in  the 
past   half-century. 

It  was  Bach,  however,  who 
possessed  Schwietzer  from  boy- 
he  xjd.  He  felt  in  his  music  that 
deep,  religious  fervor  which  was 
his  own  inheritance  and  recogni- 
zed the  Leipzig  cantor  as  a  symbol 
of  something  very  deep  within 
his  own  soul,  something  that  w^as 
more  spiritual  than  musical. 

It  was  not  long  before  Bach 
became  "the  Alaster"  and  he  "the 
minister  of  music"  thereby  inter- 
preting the  religious  significance 
of  bcjth  cantatas  and  passions,  be- 
coming at  the  same  time  more  and 
more     drawn    into    the     essential 


mind  of  the  man  whose  works  he 
rendered. 

Schweitzer  is  primarily  an 
organist,  following  again  the 
Baroque  composer,  and  believes 
that  he  inherited  the  "passion" 
for  organ  playing  from  his 
German  forbears.  Through  his 
great  professional  knowledge  of 
the  instrument,  he  has  made 
enormous  contributions  to  the  art 
of  organ  construction  throughout 
Europe. 

As  a  young  man,  Schweitzer 
studied  with  the  great  French 
organist,  Charles  Marie  Widor. 
At  one  time  Widor  was  very  much 
perplexed  by  some  of  the  move- 
ments in  the  chorales.  and 
Schweitzer  who  had  committed 
the  scores  to  memory,  showed 
Widor  how  the  words  explained 
the  music.  Then  they  played 
through  the  chorale  preludes  one 
after  the  other  and  a  new  Bach, 
one  that  Widor  had  never  known 
before,  was  revealed  to  him.  At 
\\'idor's  suggestion  Schweitzer 
w.en  undertook  to  write  a  study 
Oi  the  great  German  master.  The 
book,  begun  in  1899,  took  him  six 
years  to  complete  and  brought 
forth  a  new  interpretation  of  his 
music  and  of  art  in  general.  Bach : 
the  Musician-Poet  was  written 
for  a  wider  appreciation  of  "the 
cantor  of  St.  Thomas"  so  that 
his  music  might  be  understood 
for  what  it  is :  a  soaring  prayer  to 
the  Creator.  What  is  needed, 
Schweitzer  said,  to  make  Bach 
known  and  loved,  is  not  Bach 
festivals  and  books  like  his  own, 
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thousands  of  humble  io\k  who 
should  find  food  for  their  souls 
but  the  unheralded  devotion  of 
in  his  work,  and  then  should  tell 
others  about  it. 

To  Schweitzer,  "The  problem 
of  interpretation  is  far  from  being 
solved.  The  work  and  the  efforts 
of  an  entire  generation  of  artists 
will  be  needed  to  establish  the 
elementary  principles  for  a 
modern  rendering  of  the  works  of 
Bach."  If  Albert  Schweitzer  has 
become  one  of  the  greatest  living 
interpreters  of  this  man's  music, 
the  reverse  is  also  true — the  music 
of  Bach  is  the  only  adequate  in- 
terpretation of  the  life  of 
Schweitzer.  Magnus  Ratter,  a 
recent  biographer,  stated,  "The 
Saint  Matthew  Passion  is  alone 
adequate  to  cover  the  African 
venture,  the  joy  of  the  journey 
and  the  disappointments,  the 
magnificence     of     the     aim,     the 


apparent 
triumph.' 


failure     and     eventual 


Over  forty  years  have  passed 
since  Schweitzer  first  left  Strass- 
burg  for  the  mission  field.  Since 
that  time  he  has  labored  diligent- 
1}'  among  the  black  people  of 
Africa.  However,  when  the  day 
is  ended  and  the  nightly  rounds 
of  his  patients  concluded.  Dr. 
Schweitzer  devotes  the  remainder 
of  his  evening  to  the  playing  and 
interpreting  of  the  compositions 
of  Bach  on  his  famous  zinc-lined 
piano,  a  gift  from  the  Paris  Bach 
Society.  "Joy,  sorrow,  tears, 
lamentation,  laughter-to  all  these 
music  gives  voice,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  we  are  transported  from 
the  world  of  unrest  to  a  world 
of  peace,  and  see  reality  in  a  new 
way,  as  if  we  were  sitting  by  a 
mountain  lake  and  contemplating 
hills  and  woods  and  clouds  in  the 
tranciuil   and   fathomless  water." 
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BA-ILA  PROVERBS 

Wisdom  comes  out  of  an  ant  heap. 

O  man,  don't  ti'}'  to  teach  your  mothers,  try  others. 

Get  grown  up  and  then  you  will  know  the  things  of  the  earth. 

A  pig  died  in  a  trap  (against  which  it  had  been  warned). 

Annoy  your  doctors  and  sickness  will  come  laughing. 

The  prodigal  cow  threw  away  her  own  tail. 

It  is  the  prudent  hyena  that  lives  long. 

A  man  knows  his  own  woe. 

The  god  that  speaks  up  is  the  one  that  gets  the  meat. 

You  may  cleanse  yourself  but  it  is  not  to  say  that  you  cease  to 
be   a  slave. 

When  a  chief's  wife  steals,  she  puts  the  blame  upon  the  slaves. 

When  a  dog  barks,  the   fame  belongs  to  the   master  of  the 
village. 

They  spurn  the  frog  but  drink  the  water. 

Mr.  No-Fault  ensnared  a  snake  in  the  road  (and  then  left  it 
to  bite  passers-by). 

'ilie  old  thing  pleases  him  who  married  her. 

The  man  at  home  in  thought  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  much 
jjorridge. 
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BAGANDA  PROVERBS 


A  stick  which  is  at  }our  friend's  house  will  not  drive  away  the 
leopard. 

He  who  has  not  sufifered  does  not  know  how  to  pity. 

When  it  is  not  your  mother  who  is  in  danger  of  being  eaten  by 
a  wild  animal,  the  matter  can  wait  until  the  morrow. 

The  heart  is  a  market  place. 

I  had  a  number  of  friends  before  calamit^'  befell  me. 


MASAI  PROVERBS 

Coal  laughs  at  ashes  not  knowing  that  the  same  fate  which 
has  befallen  them  will  befall  it. 

The  nose  does  not  proceed  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Warriors  and  cripples  remain  apart. 

Nobody  can  say  he  is  settled  anywhere  forever:  it  is  only  the 
mountains  which  do  not  move  from  their  places. 

The  zebra  cannot  do  away  with  his  stripes. 

Do  not  repair  another  man's  fence  until  you  have  seen  your 
own. 


0/ 


THE 


MAN 


The  Steamer  floated  away  from  the  painted 
pilings,  its  banners  flying  wildly,  bells  ringing,  horns 
honking  in  imitative  animal  squeals.  The  brown 
faces  on  shore  merged  into  a  huge  pansy  garden 
swaying  to  the  tinny  clamor  of  the  native  brass 
band. 

From  the  railing,  Liz  threw  a  flower  into  the 
midst  of  the  naked  children  gathered  at  dock  side. 
She  waved  frantically,  gave  Philip's  arm  an  ex- 
uberant nudge. 

"Say  goodbye !  Wave !"  she  hissed  intensely, 
laughing  into  his  quiet  gray  eyes.  He  surveyed  her 
with  mock  amusement,  shaking  his  head. 

"And  I'm  immature,  right?"  he  parried. 

"Oh,  Phil,  I  know  I'm  a  baby!  But  they've  been 
nice  to  us,  they  like  us  so  much  and  I  like  them! 
She  gave  a  final  flagging  wave  as  the  boat  moved 
far  out  into  the  muddy  water  and  a  lush  clump  of 
green  already  began  to  obscure  her  view  of  the 
village. 

This  was  the  honeymoon  she'd  dreamed  of;  she 
congratulated  herself  a  thousand  thimes  on  having 
gotten  her  cake  and  eaten  it  too.  She  had  Phillip, 
that  was  the  important  thing.  He  was  too  good  to 
lose  and  oh,  how  she'd  wanted  to  see  more  of  life, 
spread  her  twenty-one  year  old  wings  into  a  wide, 
wide,  blue  sky. 
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Africa  especially.  This  was  the  embodiment  of  her  dream, 
important,  almost  as  important  as  Phil.  She  had  cajoled  him, 
baffled  him  with  a  subtle  form  of  seduction  until  he  had  given 
in  to  her  plea  fcjr  a  South  African  honeymoon. 

He  knew  how  she  felt  about  the  country,  the  people,  the 
gleam  of  mahogany-shined  skin — it  was  an  emotional  thing 
really — and  with  reluctant  but  characteristic  good  nature,  he 
agreed.  She  suspected  he  foresaw  a  purging  of  her  desire,  a 
breakdown  of  this  obsession ;  he  figured  she'd  go  once  and 
get  the  whole  thing  out  of  her  system. 

She  doubted  it. 

They'd  gone  the  route  so  far;  up  from  Cape  Town,  through 
Johannesburg — modern  primitive  Johannesburg.  She'd  loved 
it ! — and  then  through  the  sleepy  unclean  little  towns  along 
the  water,  sometimes  spending  the  night  in  the  rattle  trap 
jeep  they'd  rented  far  south. 

This  was  the  best  though,  this  moving  with  the  wide 
yellow  creek  up  into  Rhodesian  hill  country.  xAU  over  in 
another  day  or  so,  she  knew,  but  worth  it  just  the  same,  a 
priceless  thing  for  her  crystal  memory,  and  now,  she  began  to 
fear  herself  lost  for  she  could  foresee  a  yearning  that  would 
not  be  satisfied  b}^  memory  alone. 

Beside  her,  at  the  rail,  Phil  watched  her  a  little  apprehen- 
sively. 

"Sometimes  it  bothers  me  to  see  you  this  way,  "he  laugh- 
ed self-consciously.  'T  guess  I'm  too  possessive;  I  can't  see 
how  you  can  get  enthusiastic  about  something  so  apart  from 

me." 

The  principle  behind  his  words  annoyed  her;  she  stepped 
inperceptibly  away  from  him.  Immediately  penitent,  she  took 
his  hand. 

"Phil,  I'm  so  glad  we  came."  She  faced  him  honestly. 
"And   I'm  glad  I   married  you." 

Otohwana  was  a  huddled  village  jammed  up  tight  against 
the  water  as  though  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  encroach- 
ing vegetation  behind  it. 
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On  shore,  three  brown  men  awaited  them,  extending  care- 
ful hands  in  typical  greeting.  Two  of  them  were  very  young, 
very  physical,  entirely  beautiful  in  their  scant  coverings. 

Liz  had  never  seen  anything  before  like  the  third  man.  He 
was  young  but  his  eyes  were  agelessly  old.  He  was  dignity, 
possessed  of  a  beautifully  formed  body,  partially  covered  by 
the  cloth  slung  diagonally  across  his  chest  and  shoulders.  He 
looked  into  her  deeply,  understood  what  he  saw,  and  rather 
approved  of  it. 

She  loved  him  on  sight. 

Rapt,  she  listened  to  the  short  familiar  welcome  extended 
to  friendly  strangers  who  entered  the  hill  country.  She  forced 
nonchalance  only  as  she  became  acutely  aware  of  Phil's  slight- 
ly demanding  gaze  on  her  face. 

Later,  behind  mosquito  netting  in  cashmere  darkness, 
they  had  their  first  disagreement  as  newlyweds. 

"I  don't  care,  Liz!  That's  no  way  to  look  at  a  complete 
stranger !" 

He  fought  to  be  reasonable. 

"In  conscience,  you  wouldn't  have  done  it  in  the  States 
and  there's  no  excuse  for  embarassing  me — and  endangering 
yourself! — by  doing  it  here!" 

Angry,  breathless,  he  stopped. 

"But  Phil,  1  couldn't  help  it,  he  was  fascinating!  Her 
expression  changed  slowly,  not  altogether  calculatingly. 

"Your  not  jealous  of  a a  —  " 

She  was  hurt,  outraged.  The  discussion  dissolved  in  the 
well   of   her   tears. 

Preparations  for  the  festival  rites  they'd  come  to  see 
awakened  them  early.  Outside,  women  and  girls  worked 
steadily  sweeping  the  smoothe,  dry  clearing  with  crude  twig 
brcjoms,  carefully  arranging  branches  of  bell-flowers  in  intri- 
cate patterns  in  the  dust.  Children  sang  and  shouted,  hopping 
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from  one  foot  to  the  other  pulling  on  the  l)right  clothing  of 
their  elders.  The  undercurrent  of  all  activity  was  the  drum. 

It  had  begun  before  dawn  from  somewhere  deep  in  the 
jungle  behind  the  heavy  grassland  to  the  west.  Muffled  at  first, 
it  shook  the  earth  moving  into  Liz,  claiming  her  body  and  soul. 
Closer  and  closed  it  seemed  to  come.  Before  the  sun  was  very 
high,  the  voice — for  that's  what  it  was  by  then-was  some- 
where in  the  village ;  directly  behind  her,  Liz  was  sure — 
urging  the  swift  and  purposeful  actions,  pleading  for  the  high 
pitched  chant  that  escaped  their  lips. 

A  little  before  noontime,  the  small  groups  that  were 
gathering  in  the  clearing  began  to  converge,  forming  an 
irregular  circle.  Liz  found  herself  beside  one  of  the  grotesque 
totemic  images  around  the  outside  of  the  festival  grounds ; 
Phil  wasn't  far  behind  her. 

A  small  band  of  men,  headed  by  the  welcoming  triumvi- 
rate of  the  day  before,  emerged  from  the  growth  behind  the 
village  and  began  a  processional  toward  them.  Liz  sought  out 
her  dark  man  and  caught  her  breath  in  pain  and  surprise  once 
more,  shocked  at  his  beauty.  A  fringed  cloak  gave  him  identity 
with  the  smooth,  silk-swaying  grasses  far  beyond  him;  his 
body  was  polished  to  a  wood-grained  lustre.  She  met  his  eyes 
with  a  sense  of  impending  disaster. 

Almost  before  she  could  wrest  her  eyes  from  his  penetra- 
ting gaze,  the  mother  drum  burst  out  anew,  another  echoed 
it,  a  beat  too  late  and  in  lower  pitch,  and  she  was  caught  up  in 
its   searing  story. 

Motion  began,  feet  shuffled.  There  was  slow  but  surging 
movement  as  some  women  across  the  circle  from  Liz  began 
a  gentle  swaying  from  their  waists,  bending  their  upper  torsos 
toward  the  circle's  center  and  out  again.  Liz  felt  her  arms 
begin  to  throb  ;  her  feet  began  the  steady  pick-up  and  put-down 
she  could  see  around  her. 

Her  love  was  in  the  center  of  the  clearing  now,  his  grace 
the  lead  for  the  high-pitched  chant  that  rose  into  the  beat.  She 
felt  as  though  the  drum  were  beneath  her  body,  pulsing  her  to 
keep  the  eternal  beat ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  glistening 
face  of  the  central  figure. 
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His  movements  were  loose  and  at  the  same  time  calcu- 
lated ;  they  were  weaving-  her  fascination  into  a  loom  from 
which  she  could  draw  the  thread. 

He  was  coming  nearer,  his  eyes  still  focused  on  hers,  and 
suddenly,  she  knew  his  intention,  and  knew  that  if  he  motioned 
her  to  join  him,  she  would,  and  so  she  asserted  with  her 
dazzled  eyes,  just  so  he  would  know,  and  then  swiftly,  con- 
fusedly turned  away — too  late. 

What  hurt  so  much  on  the  boat  was  Phil's  simple,  be- 
wildered nicety.  He  was  being  kind  to  her,  protecting  her, 
she  realized  with  horror;  she  whose  emotions  had  so  often 
existed  on  conflict  and  despair,  depended  on  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. To  her,  he  was  being  numb  and  uncaring,  pro- 
tective  and   kind. 

She  lifted  a  weary  hand  to  the  customary  colorful 
assemblage  on  shore.  The  flower  that  she  threw  this  time  just 
missed  clearing  the  dock  and  tumbled  end  over  brilliant  end 
into  the  muddy,  yellow  depths  of  the  river. 

Teresa  Sweeney,  '61 
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